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Notes. 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 

(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
11S. i. 282; ii. 42, 242, 381; ii. 22, 
222, 421.) 

MEN oF LETTERS. 
St. Andrews.—Shortly after the lamented 
death of Major Whyte Melville a memorial 

fund was opened. The result was that a 


suitable monument was placed over his |, 


grave in Tetbury Churchyard; a tablet 
in the Guard’s Chapel, Wellington Barracks ; 
an annuity founded in connexion with the 
Hunt Servants’ Benevolent Society; and 
@ memorial fountain erected at St. Andrews, 
near his ancestral home. The fountain con- 
sists of an upper and lower basin, of red 
sandstone and granite, carved with water 
plants, and bearing a white marble medallion 
portrait and other medallions showing an 
inscription and shields of arms, supported 


| 7001. 





by five clustered granite pillars, above and 


below. It was designed by Mr. Edis, F.S.A. ; 
the carving was executed by Mr. Earp, and 
the medallion portrait by Sir J. E. Boehm, 
R.A. The cost of the memorial was between 
r and 8007. It bears the following 
inscription :— 

This fountain is erected by many friends, 
rich and poor, to the beloved memory of George 


| John Whyte Melville, of Mount Melville, Ben- 


nochy, and Strathkinness; born 19th July, 
1821; died 5th December, 1878, from an accident 
in the hunting-field, near Tetbury, Gloucester- 
shire. His writings delighted; his conversation 
charmed and instructed; _ his life was an example 
to all who enjoyed his friendship, and who now 
mourn his untimely end. 

Rugby.—On 24 June, 1899, the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. Temple) 
unveiled a white marble statue of Judge 
Hughes. It stands near the Art School, and 
is the work of Thomas Brock, R.A. On the 
pedestal is inscribed :— 

Thomas Hughes, Q.C., M.P. 
Author of ‘Tom Brown.’ 
Born Oct. xix., MDCCCXxI. 

Died March xxii., MDCCCXCVI. 


Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, 
quit you like men, be strong. 

Lichfield and London.—-In the Market- 
Place, Lichfield, opposite the house in which 
Dr. Johnson was born, his statue was 
erected in 1838. It was presented to the 
town by the Rev. J. T. Law, Chancellor of 
the Diocese, who himself laid the foundation 
stone on 2 August, 1838. The pedestal and 
statue are about 19 feet high, and the 
learned Doctor is represented in a sitting 
posture, habited in the LL.D. robe. The 
figure leans slightly forward in an attitude 
of deep thought—the right hand supports 
the head, and the left hand rests upon an 
open scroll. On the pedestal are shown 


lin relief three incidents in Johnson’s life: 


1. Seated on his father’s shoulders, listening 
to Dr. Sacheverell preaching in Lichfield 
Cathedral; 2. Borne to school on the 
shoulders of his companions; 3. Standing 
bareheaded in Uttoxeter Market-Place as 
a penance for disobedience to his father. 
The sculptor was Mr. R. Lucas, a native 
of Salisbury. 

On the green plot behind the apse of the 
church of St. Clement Danes, Strand, 
London, a statue of Johnson was placed 
in August, 1910. It is the gift and handi- 
work of Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, who also 
performed the unveiling ceremony. The 
statue is of bronze, and represents the Doctor 
in traditional costume and _ full-bottomed 
wig, after one of the Reynolds portraits. 
His right arm is slightly raised, and in his 
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left hand he holds an open book, from which 
he appears to be reading. The pedestal 
is of black Belgian granite; on the front is 
a medallion of Boswell, and the two sides 
depict scenes from the life of Johnson. It 
also contains the following inscription :— 
Samuel Johnson 
4L.D. 

Critic, Essayist, Philologist, 
Biographer, Wit, Poet, Moralist, 
Dramatist, Political Writer, Talker. 

Born 1709—Died 1784. 
The gift and handiwork of 
Percy Fitzgerald, F.S.A. 
and érected by 
The Rev® S. Pennington, M.A. 
Rector of St. Clement Danes 
1910. 


Lichfield.—On 19 September, 1908, a 
statue of Boswell was unveiled by Sir 


Robertson Nicoll in St. Mary’s Square, in | 


close proximity to that of Johnson. It 
was designed and sculptured by Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald, and presented by him to the city 
of Lichfield. The face is copied from the 
portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and the 
figure from a sketch by Langton. Around 
the top of the pedestal are fixed medallions 
of five friends—Burke, Garrick, Goldsmith, 


Reynolds, and Mrs. Thrale. Below are 
panels representing scenes in which Bos- 
well and Johnson took part—‘In_ the 
Hebrides,’ ‘Admission to the Club,’ and 


‘ Supping at the Three Crowns.’ 
Canterbury.—Sir Henry Irving unveiled 

a memorial to Christopher Marlowe, poet 

and dramatist, on 16 September, 1891. 

is placed on the site of the old Butter Market, 


at the lower end of Mercery Lane, near | 
The memorial is sur- 


Christchurch Gate. 
mounted by a bronze statue of the Lyric 
Muse, below which are niches containing 
figures representing ‘Tamburlaine the Great,’ 
‘ Faustus,’ ‘ Edward II.,’ and ‘The Jew of 
Malta.’ On the pedestal is inscribed :— 

Christopher Marlowe 

Born at Canterbury 1564 

Died at Deptford 1593. 


The memorial was erected by subscrip- | 


tions, chiefly raised among members of 
the literary and dramatic professions. 
was designed and executed by the late 


Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A. 


Bristol.—-In 1840 a monument to Chatter- 
ton was erected close by the church of St. 
Mary Redcliffe. 


been removed to the north-eastern angle of 


the churchyard, opposite the school which | 


Chatterton attended. It was designed by 


It | 


It was placed at the north- | 
west angle of the churchyard, between the | 
tower and the north porch, but has since 


Mr. 8. C. Fripp, Jun., of Bristol, and is thus 
described :— 


“It is pentagonal in plan, raised upon three 
graduated steps; from the base it is divided 
vertically into three compartments, the lowest 
filled with an inscription, with buttresses at the 
angles, the space between each being occupied 
by a deep niche. In the central niche is an open 
scroll, inscribed ‘The Poems of Rowley.’ The 
canopies of these niches and the buttress-tops are 
richly carved with flowers and figures of grotesque 
animals. The third compartment is formed of 
five small pillars, with ogee arched heads and 
carved spandrils, and a central pillar supporting 
the statue of Chatterton, which crowns it. He is 
represented in the dress of Colston’s School, 
where he was educated, and from his left hand 
falls down a long scroll, inscribed, ‘ Ella, a Tra- 
gedie.’” 

On the panels are the following inscrip- 
tions :— 

i. To the memory 

| of 

Thomas Chatterton. 
| Reader! judge not. If thou art a Christian, 
| believe that he shall be judged by a superior 
| —* to that Power alone is he now answer- 
able. 


A poor and friendless boy was he to whom 

| Is raised this monument, without a tomb: 
There seek his dust, there o’er his genius sigh, 
| Where famished outcasts unrecorded lie : 
| Here let his name, for here his genius rose 
| To might of ancient days, in peace repose! 

Here, wondrous boy! to more than want consigned, 
| To cold neglect, worse famine of the mind: 
All uncongenial, the bright world within, 
To that without, of darkness and of sin, 
| He lived a mystery—died. Here, reader, pause 3 
| Let God be judge, and Mercy plead the cause. 
| (Stated to be from the pen of the Rey. J. Eagles.) 


1-35 A Posthumous Child. 
Born in this parish Nov. 20, 1752. 
Died in London Aug. 24,1770. Ait. 18. 
4. Admitted into Colston’s School Aug. 3, 1760- 





Dunelmus Bristoliensis 1768. 
Rowlie 1469 1769. 
On the base beneath the first inscription :— 
| Erected by Subscription 
| A.D. 1840. 

Helpston, Northamptonshire. — In 1867 
an unpretentious memorial was erected to 
the Peasant Poet, John Clare, in the centre 
of his native village. The base is square, 
/and the upper part cylindrical, terminating 
| with a cone and a carved stone finial. The 
four sides of the base are thus inscribed :— 

(Front :) This Memorial 
is erected to perpetuate 
the memory of 
John Clare 
the Northamptonshire 
Peasant Poet 
A native of this village. 
Born July 13, 1793. Died May 20, 1864. 


| 
i 





emer DON 
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(West side :) 
Oh let one wish, go where I will, be mine, 
To turn my back and wander home to die, 
’Mong nearest friends my latest breath resign, 
And in the churchyard with my kindred lie. 


Clare. 
(North side :) | 
The grave its mortal dust may keep 
Where tombs and ashes lie ; 
Death only shall Time’s harvest reap, 
For genius cannot die. Clare. | 


(East side :) 
The bard his glory ne’er receives 

Where Summer’s common flowers are seen, 
But Winter finds it, when she leaves 

A laurel only green. 
And time from that eternal tree 

Shall weave a wreath to honour thee. 

Clare. 


At the same time a coped memorial stone 
was placed over Clare’s grave in Helpston 
Churchyard. It contains the following 
inscription :— 

Sacred to the memory of 
John Clare, 
the Northamptonshire Peasant Poet, 
Born July 13, 1793. Died May 20, 1864. 
A poet is born, not made. 


Bury St. Edmunds.—On 2 November, 
1909, Lady Evelyn Guinness unveiled a 
memorial to ‘‘ Ouida,” at a point where 
three roads intersect, on the outskirts of the 
town, and a short distance from the house 
in which the novelist was born. It was 
erected by voluntary subscriptions collected 
by The Daily Mirror, and is executed 
in stone from the designs of Mr. Ernest G. 
Gillick of Chelsea. At the base are drinking 
troughs for animals. The memorial is in 
the form of a rectangular fountain basin, 
from the centre of which rises a pier flanked 
by two figures in bronze, symbolic of 
Courage and Sympathy. The principal 
face of the pier is occupied by a bronze 
relief portrait of ‘‘ Ouida’? and the arms 
of Bury St. Edmunds. It also contains the 
following inscription, written by Lord 
Curzon :— 

OUIDA 
Louise de la Ramée 
Born at Bury St. Edmunds 
1 January, 1839 
Died at Viareggio, Italy 

25 January, 1908 

Her friends have 
erected this fountain 

in the place of her birth. 


Here may God's creatures 
whom she loved 

Assuage her tender soul 
as they drink. 





At the back is the following :— 
This memorial was 
erected from funds 

subscribed by 

readers of the 

‘ Daily Mirror’ 

and by friends 
and admirers in all 
parts of the world. 


Whitby.—On a bold promontory on the 


| Abbey Plain a cross was erected to the 


memory of the Saxon poet Ceedmon in 1898. 
Canon Rawnsley was the prime mover in 
the matter, and the cross was unveiled by 
Mr. Alfred Austin, the Poet Laureate, on 
21 September, 1898. It stands 20 feet 
high, and was designed by Mr. C. C. Hodges 
of Hexham. On the front of the shaft are 
panels containing figures of Christ in the 
act of blessing, David playing upon the harp, 
the Abbess Hilda, and Cxdmon inspired 
to sing while in the stable. 


‘* The obverse shows a double vine, symbolical 
of Christ, in the loops of which are four great 
scholars trained at Whitby in Cedmon’s time, 
whilst underneath are the first nine lines of the 
poet’s Hymn of the Creation. The two sides of 
the cross contain respectively a conventionalized 
English wild rose, with birds and animals, and 
an apple tree, emblematical of Eden, conven- 
tionalized also, with other birds and animals 
somewhat after the manner of the treatment of 
the sides of the Bewcastle and Ruthwell Crosses. 
The head of the cross contains the Agnus Dei, 
and the symbols of the four Evangelists on the 
one side, and on the other, bosses and knotwork.’ 
On the front at the base is this inscription : 

To the glory 
of God and in 
Memory of 
Cedmon 
the Father 
of English 
Sacred Song, 
fell asleep 
hard by—680. 

Stoke Poges, Buckinghamshire.—In 1799 
Mr. Granville Penn, grandson of the cele- 
brated William Penn, erected a memorial 
to the poet Gray in a field about a hundred 
yards from Stoke Poges Church. It forms 
the termination of one of the views from 
Stoke House, and consists of a large sar- 
cophagus supported on a tall square pedestal. 
On three sides are inscribed selections from 
the ‘ Elegy ’ and the ‘ Ode to Eton College’ : 
and on the fourth is the following :— 


This monument in honour of 
Thomas Gray 
was erected A.D. 1799 
among the scenery 
celebrated by that great 
Lyric and Elegiac Poet. 
He died in 1771, 
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and lies unnoticed in the adjoining churchyard | 
under the tombstone on which he piously | and 


pathetically recorded the interment | of his aunt | 


and lamented mother. 
In more recent times an inscribed slab 


has also been placed over the poet’s grave | 
] g 


in the churchyard. 


I shall be grateful if any correspondent 
will kindly send me copies of the inscriptions 
on the memorials of Tennyson (Lincoln) ; 
Cook (Belfast); Elliott and Montgomery 
(Sheffield); Buchanan (Killearn); Withers 
(Fordham); and Ruskin (Friar’s Crag). 

Joun T. PaGeE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Turvey, Beds. — Personal 


(11 S. ii. 243), but I cull the following from 
the local guide-book to Turvey, written 
by G. F. W. Munby and Thomas Wright 
(2nd ed., 1894, p. 15) :— 

** Close to the river is the ‘ Three Fishes’ inn, 
a picturesque hostelry with projecting gables, 


which dates from 1624, and hard by in the water, | 


and facing the bridge, isa group in Portland stone, 
representing Jonah and the ‘whale,’ which 
formerly occupied the centre of the cloisters 
attached to a Convent of Augustinian Friars 
at Ashridge, in the parish of Pitstone, Bucking- 
hamshire, where it was a conspicuous object. 
The convent was taken down about the year 
1802. The statue was placed in its present 
position by Mr. John Higgins of Turvey Abbey 


in 1844.” 
W. R. B. Pripeavx. 
Flitwick, Beds. 


ST. NICHOLAS, COLE ABBEY : 
INSCRIPTIONS. 


NEARLY all the inscriptions are on wall- 
tablets. These notes are not verbal tran- 
scripts, but contain all material facts. 
were made chiefly by myself three or four 
years ago, with very considerable help from 
Mr. C. R. White. I have added a few 
references. Some of the tablets may have 
been removed from the destroyed churches 
of the other parishes now united with Cole 
Abbey. 

1. Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Alexander Adam, 
of Bermondsey, co. Surrey, tanner, d. 30 Nov., 
1789, in her 54th year. 


inspection | 
yielded no information regarding the third | 
and last of Mr. Pace’s Bedfordshire queries | 


They | 


| 
leave to my successors a memory of good work 
| ” 

ne 


4. John Valentine Austin, B.A., late rector of 
| this parish, d. 13 July, 1850, in his 39th year, 
| [Eldest s. of James A., of Marylebone; matric. 
| at Exeter Coll., 30 Apr., 1829 (Foster). There 
was a John V. A., B.A., Rector of Hucknall 
| Torkard 1837—45.] 
| §. William Bedford, M.D., F.R.C.P., &c., d. 
10 Jul., 1747, anno etatis 42. Erected by his wife 
| Elizabeth. His widow Elizabeth d. 29 Sept., 
1790, aged 87 years 2 months and 13 days. Both 
buried in the cemetery of St. Nicholas Olave. 
Erected by her daughter and heiress Elizabeth. 
[Two long inscriptions in Latin; see ‘ D.N.B.’; 
| Musgrave’s ‘ Obit.’; Munk’s ‘ Roll R.C.P.. 
1861, ii. 122, where the first part is printed.] 

6. John Clay, formerly of Cambridge, d. 
| suddenly at his son’s residence, Bread Street Hill, 
17 Feb., 1841, aged 83; buried south side of the 
aisle. 

George Robert, b. 19 Aug., 1829; d. 13 Oct., 
1829.—Fanny, b. 9 Apr., 1831; d. 26 Feb., 1832. 
| —Georgiana Mary, b. 15 Jan., 1833; d. 10 Jan., 
1834.—Francis, b. 25 June, 1834; d. 12 Apr., 
1836. Children of Richard and Susanna Clay, 
and grandchildren of John Clay; buried in the 
same grave. 

[The well-known Cambridge printers ; 
‘Mod. Eng. Biog.’] 

7. Mr. John Comley, late of the parish of St. 
Mary Mounthaw, d. 30 March, 1804, in his 
29th year. Erected by the Rev. William Alphon- 
sus Gunn, lecturer of these parishes, as a tribute 
of respect to his friend. [Gunn was son of Wil- 
liam G., of Rotherhithe, matric. at Magd. Hall, 
27 Nov., 1778, aged 18 (Foster) ; curate of St. 
Mary Woolnoth under John Newton, and one of 
the originators of the C.M.S., 1799. He died 
about the end of 1805, and Pratt succeeded him 
as Newton’s curate (‘Mem. Josiah Pratt,’ 1849, 
pp. 14, 48). An English clergyman named 
Gunn officiated at the marriage of the Duke of 
Sussex in Rome, 1793 (‘ D.N.B..,’ ii. 257).] 

8. [A brass plate on_ one of the choir desks:] 
Henry Cooper, b. 11 Nov., 1856; d. 22 Dec., 
1905 ; tenor soloist and choirmaster for 18 years, 
during the Rev. H. C. Shuttleworth’s rectorship. 

9. [On an oak panel inlaid with pearl:] Sie 
Deus dilexit mundum. [A Spanish painting of 
| the Crucifixion, about 1620.] In loving memory 
of Mary M. Douglas. [Mary Matilda Douglas, 
d. 9 Oct., 1905.] 

10. Mr. Thomas Funge, citizen and carpenter, 
50 years an inhabitant of this parish, d. 13 Nov., 
1767, aged 78. Erected by Mary Funge his 
widow and executrix. She d. 11 Dec., 1774, 
aged 85, having been 49 years his wife. 
| 11. Frederic Edward, son of Frederic and Ann 
| Gibson, late of this parish, d. 10 Jan., 1790, aged 4. 


Boase, 





—Joseph Paice, Esq., sometime of this city, 
| merchant, d. 4 Sept., 1810, at his desire buried 
| in the same grave. 

12. Mr. William Gilkes, of this parish and of 


2. Gulielmus Alchorne, 19 Jan., 1819, «tatis | Hampstead Heath, d. 16 Feb., 1827, in his 61st 


| year.—Elizabeth his only daughter, d. of con- 
sumption, 15 Nov., 1820, in her 16th year.— 
The Rev. William Gilkes, M.A., of Pembroke 
of Alfred the Great:] ‘‘ Presented in memory | Coll., Oxford, d. 21 Feb.; 4844, aged 37.—Eliza- 
of Queen Victoria, by Richard C. Jackson, Esq., | beth, wife of Mr. William Gilkes, d. 28 Aug., 1848, 
¥F.S.A., the Millenary of Alfred, 1901. Alred | aged 81. [The Rev. W. G., only son of Wm., 
the Great, born 849, died 901. I desire to live | of Hampstead, B.A. 1829, M.A. 1832, cf Little- 
worthily all my days that after death I might | hampton, Sussex, d. at Brighton (Foster). ] 


sue 65. Eheu! quam flebilis occidit conjugi, 
matri, progeniei et amicis. | 
3. [A marble and bronze tablet, holding a bust | 








rk 


of 
al’. 


all 
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13. Edward Hobson Hancock, d. 17 Jan., 
1814, in his 1lth year.—Joseph Uancock, d. 
9 Aug., 1817, aged 14.—Samuel Hancock, Esq., 
father of above, d. 29 Nov., 1817, aged 48.—John 
Hancock, Esq., brother of Samuel, d. 4 Nov., 
1821, aged 64. 

14. [A walnut panel, inlaid with pearl:] Lux 
Mundi. [A painting of the Adoration of the 
Magi, one of the figures being a portrait of T.H.] 
Thomas Hancock, 20 years assistant priest and | 
lecturer in this church, b. 19 June, 1832; d. 
24 Sept., 1903. | 

15. Mr. Richard Harris, son of Richard and | 
Sophia Harris, d. at Lisbon, 18 Sept., 1825, in his | 
23rd year.—Family vault in middle aisle. 


16. Joseph Hulme, Esq., formerly of Bread 
Street Hill, and late of Islington, d. 12 Oct., 1826, 
in his 80th year. 

17. Thomas Langley, Esq., many years wine 
merchant of York Street, Covent Garden, d. 
30 Dec., 1787, aged 77.—Hannah his wife, d. 
6 Nov., 1761, aged 64.—In middle aisle. 

18. Elizabeth Ann, wife of Mr. Nicholas 
Maughan, of Earl Street, Blackfriars, only 
daughter of Mr. John Sheffield, of Brixton Hill, 
Surrey, d. 2 July, 1835, in her 24th year. 

19. Matilda, 25 years wife of the Rev. John 
Mitchel, M.A., rector of this parish, d. 15 Jan., 
1830. [He wasson of John M., Rector of Grendon, 
Warwick; of Wore. Coll., Oxf., B.A. 1794. 
M.A. 1797; Rector of St. N.’s 1817 to his death 
4 Apr., 1846 (Foster).] 

20. George Nelson, Esq., late Lord Mayor of 
London, d. 23 Nov., 1766, aged 57.—Mary Nelson, 
his 2nd wife.—Erected by his only son George. 
[See Musgrave’s ‘ Obit.’; Fennell’s ‘ Researches 
respecting Family History,’ 1866, p. 48; he was 
very rich. ] 

21. Helen Jane Roper, b. 29 Nov., 1839; 
d. 29 Jan., 1907.—The north and south portions 
of the east wall were decorated to her memory, 
1908. 

22. [Three panels of bronze, ebony, and marble: 
Shuttleworth arms, 3 shuttles, and motto ‘“‘ Utile, 
dulce’’:] Henry Cary Shuttleworth, M.A., Ox- 
ford, sometime Minor Canon of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Professor of Pastoral Theology, King’s 
Coll., London, for nearly 17. years the beloved 
Rector of the parish of St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey. 
Born 20 Dec., 1850; died 24 Oct., 1900. His 
ashes are immured in the parish church of his 
=" village, Egloshayle, Wadebridge, Corn- 
wall. 

23. [On brass, diamond-wise, on the floor near 
the font :] Thomas, son of John Joseph and Alice 
Skilbeck, d. 11 Mar., 1817, aged 14; the above- 
named Alice d. 10 Feb., 1825, aged 47. [The | 
father was a drysalter, 22, Bread Street Hill; 
the son entered St. Paul’s School 14 Aug., 1813 
(‘ Adm. Reg.,’ ed. Gardiner, 1884, p. 246).] 


24. Mr. John Vaston, late of Bread Street Hill, 
merchant, d. 1 Dec., 1810, aged 83. 


25. [On brass, on the altar-foot-pace: arms | 
of the Bowyers’ Company, and motto ‘“ Crecy, | 
Poictiers, Agincourt ’’ :] James Wood, of London, | 
citizen and bowyer, buried near this spot 23 July, | 
MDCXXIx. This altar-step was relaid 1903, by | 
the Worshipful Company of Bowyers, in grateful | 
remembrance of his benefaction. 








|a plain tablet to her memory. 


26. Three tablets in memory of departed 
members of the congregation, from 1885 to 1908, 
50 names. 

27. [In gilt letters on a black board:] Bene- 
factions to the poor of the United Parishes of 
St. Nicholas Cole Abbey and St. Nicholas Olave. 


Per annum. 


&S a d- 
1535. Mr. Weston .. me re 0 6 8 
1572. Mr. T. Jennings ae o Ole 4 
1631. Mrs. Ann Broomsgrove a 0 ¢ 
1641. Mr. T. Haselfoot, for the 


minister, clerk and sexton, also 


bread for the poor Pe os 22 Oe 
1651. Mr. David Smith 0 8 4 
1662. Mr. John Haydon 5 0 O 
1692. Mr. John Hockley 5 0 0 
1766. Mr. James Wood 0 5 O 
1566. Lady Leonard ‘xs a 200 
1582. Barnard Randolph, Esq. ; 10 0 
1586. Mrs. Alice Field ee ae 013 4 
1694. Mr. Justice Randall .. ee ts @ 
1704. Mr. Thomas Hedger, for bread, 

per ann. ll. 17s. 5d. ; since 1816 10 10 0 


1819. Messrs. Blyth, Inglis & Co., No. 9, 
Old Fish St., for window lights 
into the churchyard .. als 

1819. Mr. John Reynolds, No. 5, 
Bread Street Hill, for window 
lights into the churchyard .. 0 5 0 


This Church was Rebuilt by Act of Parliament. 
after the dreadful fire of London, a.p. 1666. Sir 
Christopher Wren architect. The cost was 
5,5001. 


28. [On a brass plate in the vestry.] In 1871 
the New District Railway Co. paid 16817. 10s. 
compensation for damage done to the church 
in making their line. In that year the united 
parishes of St. Mary Somerset and St. Mary 
Mounthaw were united, ecclesiastically, to St. 
Nicholas Cole Abbey with St. Nicholas Olave. 
The church of St. Mary Somerset was pulled down, 
and 1028/., part of the proceeds of the sale, was: 
reserved for the repair of St. Nicholas Cole 
Abbey. These two sums, together with money 
received from the estates of St. Nicholas Cole 
Abbey and St. Nicholas Olave, were expended in 
the restoration of the former, in 1873, under a 
committee consisting of the rector and the 
churchwardens of the four parishes: Henry 
Stebbing, Rector; David Palmer, Charles Star- 
buck, Cole Abbey ; Charles Todd, Joseph Taylor,- 
Olave ; Henry Cockings, John Odhams, Somerset 3. 
Thomas Cross, John Kahn, Mounthaw. 


W. C. Bz 


Kirry Crive.—It is said that Mrs. Clive 


| was born in London in 1711. This year is 


therefore the bicentenary of her birth. 


| She died on 7 December, 1785, at the house 


known as Little Strawberry Hill, Surrey,. 
which had been placed at her disposal by 
her friend and neighbour Horace Walpole. 
She was buried in Twickenham Churchyard, 
and on the outer east wall of the chancel is 
Thence I 
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copied the following lines on 14 June, field); reverse, WHITECHAPEL (in the field 


1886: I. M. W.) 
Sacred to the _memory of A list of tenants of Richard Weekes in 
, _ Mrs. Catherine Clive __ | 1674, of lands and tenements that in 1661 
who died December the 7th, 1785 ‘had belonged to John Weekes of North 


aged 75 years. 
Clive’s blameless life this tablet shall proclaim, 
Her moral virtues and her well earn’d fame. 


| Wyke, Esq., includes John Please as co- 
| tenant, with John Wolfe alias Durant, of a 


In comic scenes the stage she early trod, /messuage and over 150 acres in Zeale 
‘*Nor sought the critic’s praise nor fear’d his rod.” } Monachorum, Devon (Coram Rege Roll, 
in real life was equal praise her due, | Mich. 26 Car. II. m. excix). 


Open to pity and to friendship too : 


In wit still pleasing, as in converse free | Among the title-deeds of Hawkesland, in 


From all that could afflict humanity : Broadwood Kelly, Devon, which Mr. Wil- 
Her gen’rous heart to all her friends was known | liam Summerhayes kindly allowed me to 
And ev’n the stranger’s sorrows were her own. /examine in 1905, was a release in fee, 27 
— et — ch appr she poe | December, 1770, of that estate, by Mr 

'o share with others what by toil she sav’d ; lr : 5 ea Se uae 
And, nobly bounteous, from her slender store, John Glubb, to Mr. William Summerhay es 
She bade two dear relations not be poor ! (the. present owner’s grandfather). It cites 
Such deeds on life’s short scenes true glory shed, | a will of Peter Glubb, late of Torrington, 
And heav’nly plaudits hail the virtuous dead. | brother to John Glubb, dated 14 December, 


| 1759, devising property to Elizabeth Please 
|of Peter Marland, Devon, spinster. Her 
signature appears on this indenture above 
seal displaying the Wykes arms, Ermine, 
3 battleaxes, 2 and 1, within a circle (not a 
shield), and with a bird (dove ?) standing 
upon it, which is not a Wykes or Weekes 


The above lines were written by Mrs. Clive’s 
friend and fellow-actress Miss Jane Pope. 

I am aware that most books, including | 
the ‘D.N.B.,’ give 6 December as the date 
of death. With regard to her age, she was 
probably born early in the year 1711, and 
ee therefore be in her 75th year at the crest. The seal may, however, not have 

ime of her death. 1 : os im 
i . , | been her own, but acquired by the lawyer 

Walpole placed an urn to Mrs. Clive’s | from a former (seventeenth-century) Wykes 
memory in the garden of Little Strawberry lord of the manor of Broadwood Kelly. : 
Hill bearing the following lines, written by | At the Record Oftice I find in a docket of 


io) 


himself :— ; : | the Signet Office, November, 1660, the pre- 
sag agen 0 jests, ae bowen ts ad sentation of Peter Glubb to the rectory of 
11lS 1S mirth's consecrated ground : | shawna i » diocese of Ex 
ase tv’ d din neat insine Dame, Hunshawe in the diocese of maoter. 
A matchless actress, Clive her name. EtHet LEGA-WEEKES. 
The Comic Muse with her retir’d, 
And shed a tear when she expir’d. St. MARY-LE-BONE CHARITY SCHOOL.— 
Does this memorial still exist ? The stone bearing the following inscription 


was removed from the outside of the school 


Joun T. Pace. wall, Marylebone Road, on or about 25 July, 


Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


1910 :-— 
PLassE: WEEKES: GLUBB.—As_ there —— 
would seem to be some connexion between for the Maintenance and Education of 
these names, I think it may be of use to the Daughters of Poor Inhabitants _ 
genealogists to note here a few instances of Supported solely by Voluntary Contributions 
their occurrence. Founded a.p. 1754 


William Plasse (see also my reply at 11 8. ini aaasinneei tag 
iii, 210) and John Weekes are among the | Affixed to the same wall, i.e, the original 
signatories to a petition addressed to the | boundary wall, was, and perhaps still 
King by inhabitants of “ Whitechapel & | (July, 1911) is, a board, 30 inches high by 
St. Butolph’s without Aldgate,” for relief | 45 inches wide, exhibiting the following :— 





from the noisome vapours issuing from ea —— ~_ — 
. ” ea, og Pg 
certain alumworks erected by one Turner who Same ade Two Veen ee Paxed 
at the west end of Wapping (see Stow’s are eligible for this School. 
‘Survey, enlarged by Munday, 1633, Girls are admissible between the Ages of 
fol. 562). Eight and ee i 
% § For Information respecting the Election of Girls 
J. H. Burn's Catalogue of London Trade Apply to the Matron at the School House 
Tokens‘ (p. 206) describes one token thus : Entrance in Devonshire Place North. 


“* Obverse, ISAAC WEEKES IN (a cow in the | D. G. Crisp, Secretary. 





mn 


n 
| 
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After the word ‘“‘ North” is a hand pointing | 
out the direction. 

The school migrated in 1910 or earlier to 
Rochester House, Ealing. 


RoBeERT PIERPOINT. 


“ BomBay Ducx.’’—The Times of 24 May 
last contained the following paragraph :— 


“The ‘Bombay Duck’ is a fish called the 
bummelo, caught in large quantities outside 
Bombay Harbour, though it is found on all | 
the coasts of India. Fried when fresh caught | 
it makes very delicate eating, and in the opinion 
of some epicures is superior to the more famous 
Bombay pomfret. When dried in the sun, 
after being split open, it is broken up and eaten | 
with curry or kedgeree, and it is only in the 
dried form that it is known as ‘ Bombay duck.’ 
The origin of the expression is quite unknown. | 
Unless mixed with curry, Bombay duck is a | 
most unattractive article of diet. It is now 
a from many provision dealers in Eng- | 
and. 





Jas. Curtis, F.S.A. 
[The late Mr. DoNALD FERGUSON printed at 
10S. xii. 5 an extract showing that at the end 
of the eighteenth century the term ‘* Bombay 
duck ”’ for a fish was regarded as a sailors’ joke.] 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“ SENSE-CARRIER.”’— This word, appa- 
rently meaning ‘‘one who expresses or 
conveys the views of a body of persons,” 
is used by Prof. Dowden in his ‘ Life of 
Shelley,’ and by Mr. Justin McCarthy in 
his ‘History of our Times’ and in his 
novel ‘The Dictator.’ I have also one or 
two examples from newspapers. The word is 
new to me. Is it current in Ireland, and, 
if so, is it the rendering of some Celtic 
expression ? Or is it the invention of some 
writer or orator ? HENRY BRADLEY. 

Oxford. 


“CyTEL”’? IN ANGLO-SAxoN NAMEs.— 
Pror. SKEAT says at 118. iii. 418: “‘ English 
names frequently began with Wolf, without 
any mythological reference whatever.’ Can 
he explain the signification of the names 
Ulfcytel and Thurcytel, two noted leaders 
who fought in the battle between the Saxons 
and Danes at Assandun ? A.-S. cytel means 
kettle, I believe; but what would ‘ Wolf- 
kettle’ and ‘‘ Thorskettle’’ imply in early 
English nomenclature ? N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 
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STREET NOMENCLATURE.— Has any modern 
written on the philosophy of street nomen- 
clature ? I am at a loss to understand why 
most streets are ‘‘ Nicodemus 'd into nothing ”’ 
—as Sterne says—by the absurd names 
given them in their baptism by unthinking 
city fathers. 

Also, what is the best model to follow 
in a little pamphlet giving an account of the 
origin and meaning of the street-names In a 
large town ? INpDIcUsS. 

Bombay. 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT.— 
In a query purely historical I do not wish to 


introduce a single word that might lead to 


political argument. I simply wish to ask. 
When and where was the latest instance ? 
It is a subject with which I am familiar, 
having some years ago compiled a_ list 
which appeared in a newspaper. I believe 


| this was separately printed, but I never 


saw acopy. Since then I have come across 
many instances, and have noted some of 
them. 

In the columns of a newspaper of the 5th 
of April of this year it was stated that the 
last member paid was Andrew Marvell, 
M.P. for Hull in the Long Parliament from 
1661 till his death in 1678. This is wrong, 
as numerous instances occur of payments 
subsequent to this. In 1681 the member for 
Harwich obtained a writ for his expenses. 
In 1686 Abingdon was ordered to send 
burgesses to Parliament at the cost of the 
borough, as the custom was in other boroughs 
(‘Records of the Borough of Abingdon, 
pp. 75-8). 

In Scotland the custom lasted after the 
union with England. In 1702 Lanark 
decided that their member should be one of 
their own number, in spite of any offer from 
a person to serve gratis (‘ Records of the 
Borough of Lanark,’ p- 267). Peebles on 
29 September, 1706, decided to restrict the 
payment_to M.P.s from 40 shillings to 30 
shillings a day (‘Records of Peebles, 
p. 174) We are told that Sir Patrick 
Johnson, who was M.P. for Edinburgh in 
1709-10, received 3001. a year for his services 
(Reid, ‘New Lights on Old Edinburgh,’ 
p. 13). Thomas Smith, many years M.P. 
for Glasgow (which it is fair to state in- 
cluded Rutherglen, Glasgow, Dumbarton, 
and Renfrew), gave a receipt for 1,200/. 
on 3 March, 1715, for his ‘“ expenssis at the 
parliament.” He died in London, and after 
his death his widow petitioned the Council 
for some allowance, as he had neglected his 
business as a surgeon to attend Parliament, 
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| 
and 2,000 marks were invested for his only 
son, a boy of seven (‘ Records of Glasgow,’ 
pp. 47, 552, 599, 643). 

This is the latest example I have seen, but 
those having access to local records might 
find a later. I have heard that the law is 
still in existence, though in abeyance: 
also that the custom was not legally abolished 
till 1780. It may be added that in several 
cases local records have furnished the name 
of a Parliamentary burgess when the Blue- 
book of 1878 was blank. A. RHODES. 


Lonpon’s Roya SratvEs.—I am collect- 
ing information about London’s royal statues 
and memorials, past and present, and shall 
be grateful for any information on the sub- 
ject, additional to what has already appeared 
in‘ N. & Q.’ Please reply direct. 

J. ARDAGH. 

40, Richmond Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


THE HARMONISTS: THE PHILANTHROPIC 
Socrety.—A double-barrelled query arises 
from the title-page of a small collection: 
“The Poetry of various Glees, Songs, &c., 
as performed at the Harmonists. London, 
printed by the Philanthropic Society, St. 
George’s Fields, 1813.’ Who were the 
Harmonists, and what was the origin of the 
Philanthropic Society ? XyYLOGRAPHER. 


_ Untacke Famity.—I shall be grateful 
if some one will give me information (other 
than that to be found in Burke) concerning 
the family of Uniacke—the origin of the 
two mottoes, and the story of a Uniacke 
giving his horse to King James at the battle 
of the Boyne. F. M. A. MacKinnon. 


Witi1amM BromLey, ARMIGER.—Bound up 
with my copy of Jodocus Crull’s ‘ Antiqui- 
ties of... .the Abbey Church of Westminster,’ 
London, 1711, and forming a frontispiece 
to it, is a relatively large folding plate of 
the ‘North Prospect of the Conuentuall 
Church of Westminster,’ W. Hollar fecit, 
1654. In the top left-hand corner of the 
plate, and occupying about one-twelfth 
of its entire area, is an elaborate coat of arms 
with this inscription in a panel beneath: | 
“Contra injuriam Temporum p. Guill: | 
Bromley Ar:” | 

The shield has nine quarterings: (1) | 
Quarterly per fesse indented, a lion rampant 
on an escutcheon of pretence. (2) Three | 
boars, a canton ermine. (3) A chevron with | 
5 bezants within a bordure engrailed. (4) On 
a fesse 3 cross-crosslets between 6 fleurs-de- 
lis. _ (5) A scythe. (6) A cross engrailed 
ermine. (7) A chevron between 3. bulls’ | 





heads affrontée. (8) A bend engrailed ermine 
between 2 garbs. (9) A chevron between 
3 stags’ heads. There is nothing in the 
engraving to indicate the tinctures. 

A gentleman of this name was created K.B. 
at the coronation of Charles II. in 1661. 
In the Bromley monument erected in the 
Abbey to commemorate Sir Thomas, who 
died in 1587, the family arms are described 
as those of (1), (3), and (4) above. 

Sir Robert Bromley of East Stoke, Notts, 
is credited (1848) with having arms corre- 
sponding to (1), but without the inescutcheon. 

I should be glad to know something of the 
William Bromley first named, and of his 
connexion with Hollar’s engraving. 

Wn. NORMAN. 

Plumstead. 


Str James CoLtteT.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ give me information about Sir 
James Collet, citizen and Fruiterer? He 
was Sheriff of London, and Master of the 
Fruiterers’ Company, and was knighted 
17 November, 1697. Was he descended from 
Sir Henry Colet, the father of Dean Colet, 
founder of St. Paul's School ? 

ARTHUR W. GOULD. 

Staverton, Briar Walk, Putney, 8. W. 


Rev. Patrick Gorpon’s ‘ GEOGRAPHY.’ 
—I have already dealt with his life in the 
pages of ‘N. & Q.’ (10 S. iii. 283, 323). 
I should now like to get the dates of the 
various editions of his ‘Geography Ana- 
tomiz’d.’ The first edition appeared in 1693; 
the eighth in 1719 with a slightly different 
title-page, as follows :— 


“ Geography Anatomiz’d: or the Geographical 
Grammar, Being a short and exact Analysis of 
the whale body of modern geography after a 
new and curious method. Comprehending, 

““T, A General View of the Terraqueous Globe, 
being a compendious system of the true funda- 
mentals of geography; digested into various 
definitions, problems, theorems, and paradoxes ; 
with a transient survey of the surface of the 
Earthly Ball, as it consists of land and water. 

“TI, A Particular View of the Terraqueous 
Globe, being a clear and pleasant prospect of all 
remarkable countries upon the face of the whole 
earth: shewing their situation, extent, division, 
subdivision, cities, chief towns, name, air, soil, 
commodities, rarities, archbishopricks, bishop- 
ricks, universities, manners, languages, govern- 
ment, arms, religion. Collected from the best 
authors, and illustrated with [16] divers maps. 

“The eighth edition, corrected and somewhat 
enlarg’d. By Pat. Gordon, M.A., F.R.S. London, 
Printed for J. & B. Sprint and S. Burroughs in 
Little Britain; R. Knaplock & D. Midwinter in 
St. Paul’s Church-Yard ; Andrew Bell & R. Smith 
in Cornhil [sic]; and R. Cruttenden in Cheap- 
side, 1719.”’ Pp. xxiv, 428. 








~ 
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' The ninth edition, which I have not seen, 
is stated by “ Peter Lombard” (Church 
Times, 20 April, 1906) to have appeared in 
1722. The twentieth edition, with a new 
set of maps engraved on a larger scale by 
Emmanuel Bowen, appeared in 1754. What 
are the dates of the other editions ? 
J. M. Buttocu. 
118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
All heaven and earth are still, though not in 


sleep, 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most. 


M. A. B. 


Search the sacred volume. Him who died 
Her lips betrayed not, nor her tongue denied; 
And even when the Apostles left Him to His 
doom, 
* lingered round His Cross, she watched His 
omb. 
(Mrs.) E. C. WIENHOLT. 


Err Comyn was “Lord of Newbold 
Comyn, co. Warwick,” temp. Edward III. 
Can any information be given concerning 
him? What were his arms? Who were 
his heirs ? R. VAUGHAN GOWER. 


SS. BripGetT, GERTRUDE, FOILLAN, AND 
FrBRontIA.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
explain why St. Bridget (probably the 
Trish saint, not the Swedish princess of that 
name) is represented in a fifteenth-century 
picture at Cologne with a cow, and St. 
Gertrude in a later picture with a mouse ? 

Is anything known of St. Foillan or Foilan, 
to whom one of the principal churches 
at Aix-la-Chapelle is dedicated, or of St. 
Febronia, whose martyrdom was painted 
by a Cologne artist about 1600 ? 

N. L. P. 


Forp, MILWARD, AND OLIVER FAMILIEs. 
—I shall esteem it a great favour if any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can inform me in what 
book pedigrees of the Ford, Milward, Yorke, 
Henzell (Huguenot), Wilmer, and Oliver 
families appear. 

I also wish to learn into whose possession 
the letters written by Col. John Milward 
(deputy lieutenant of Derbyshire 1660-6) 
to the Earl of Devonshire passed, when sold 
by Sotheby’s in 1893. 

(Mrs.) Este OLIver. 

45, Church Crescent, Muswell Hill, N. 


Bacon Famity oF WILTSHIRE. — The 
pedigree of the Wiltshire Bacons traced back 
to the Conquest is said to be preserved. 
Can any reader say where it is to be found ? 

Francis Bacon. 











ASTWELL CASTLE AND MANOR, NORTHANTSe 
—In Fuller’s ‘ Worthies’ we are told of 
five Sir Thomas Lovels who held the above 
between 22 Edward IV. and 14 Elizabeth ; 
but Fuller is not backed up by any other 
recognized authority of whom I have 
knowledge. Did Sir Thomas Lovel, K.G., 
who died 1524, own Astwell, or a property 
or properties other than Astwell within the 
county of Northampton? and if so, where- 
abouts? By what qualification did this 
Sir Thomas represent Northamptonshire 
in the first Parliament of Henry VII. (1485) ? 
He was a son of Sir Ralph Lovel of Barton 
Bendish, Norfolk, who represented a Lovel 
branch of the parent tree at Tichmarsh, 
the head of which, Francis, Viscount Lovel, 
K.G., was attainted, and his vast property 
confiscated by Henry in revenge for Lovel’s 
support of the White Rose. 

I shall gratefully acknowledge a reply to 
my queries. Tuos. H. WRIGHT. 


“ Caratcu.’’—Can any of your readers 
give the meaning of this word, which is 
engraved on the silver mounting of one of 
the bottles of a kind of ancient cruet-set 
containing six bottles with different desig- 
nations ? G. G. 


Princess LovisE MepAau.—A, very hand- 
some medal, designed by the late J. S. Wyon, 
was struck to commemorate the marriage 
of Princess Louise with the Marquis of Lorne 
on 21 March, 1871. A specimen in silver 
is two and a half inches in diameter, and 
weighs over five ounces, having portraits 
in profile on the obverse, and an elaborate 
design of coats of arms, coronets, crest and 
mottoes, with diaper ground, on the reverse. 
Was the issue a small one, and for presenta- 
tion only ? and were specimens struck in 
any other metal than silver ? W. B. H. 


‘““THymaLos’’: ‘‘ Mouse OF THE Moun- 
rains.’ —I have recently become the 
temporary possessor of Culpeper’s ‘ English 
Physitian Enlarged....,’ London, 1656. 
On p. 80 Culpeper writes, quoting from 
the ‘Dispensatory’ of the “Colledge ot 
Physitians ”’ :— 

‘* Therefore consider that the Colledge give the 
Apothecaries a Catalogue of what Parts of Living 
Creatures and Excrements they must keep in 
their shops. The Fat, Grease, or Suet of a Duck 
..-.Thymalos (if you know where to get them) 
..+.Wolf, Mouse of the Mountains (if you can 
catch them)....Fox, Vultur (if you can catch 
them) ”’ ; 
and so on for another column and more. 

What are ‘“‘Thymalos’”’ and ‘“‘ Mouse of 
the Mountains ” ? C. S. Harris, 
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| lived in Covent Garden, happened to die, and he 
| being a Relation of Mr. Dod’s, his Books, which 
| amounted to a great Bulk, were stowed in a spare 
|Room adjoining to my Bed-Chamber in Mr. 
Dod’s House, and I being fond of looking into 
| Books, and having a free access to them, spent 





Replies. 
EDWARDS'S DRAWINGS OF BIRDS: 





SIR HANS SLOANE. 
| 


(11 8S. iv. 150.) | 
GEORGE Epwarpbs (1694-1773) was a weit | 
known naturalist, the author of ‘ A, Natural 
History of Uncommon Birds and of some 
Rare and Undescribed Animals. In Four 
Parts.’ This was succeeded by ‘ Gleanings 
of Natural History. Jn Three Parts.’ The 
facts of Edwards's life have hitherto been 
taken from Kippis, vol. v.; ‘The Annual 
Register, 1776,’ pp. 55-9 ; Nichols’s ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes’ (1812), vol. v., pp. 317-26 (in 
which the matter is almost identical with 
that in ‘The Annual Register’); and 
Robson the bookseller’s slight ‘Memoirs 
of Edwards, 1776. The ‘D.N.B.’ contains 
a brief unsigned notice of Edwards which is 
good as far as it goes, but inadequate, and 
in some points inaccurate, as will be seen 
below. 

Edwards was born 3 April, 1694, at 
Stratford, Essex, or, as he himself says, at 
West Ham. No biographer has_ hitherto 
taken the trouble to go to Edwards’s book 
itself for details of his life. His ‘ Natural 
History of Birds’ is interspersed (in prefaces, 
appendixes, and introductions) with naive, 
charming, and modest details of his life 
and methods of work. In vol. ii. pp. 120-21, 
he gives an account of his early life :— 

““My Peregrinations must begin with my 
Being, which happened in the Parish of West 
Ham in Essex, about the Year 1694, where for 
some years I passed my Childhood, and I[ think 
in the Beginning of the 17'" Century I was placed 
as a Boarder in the House of the Reverend Mr. 
Hewit, then a Schoolmaster of some Note, at 
Leighton-Stone in Essex, where I continued 
some Time. I was afterwards sent to Brentwood 
in Essex, a little farther from Home, where I 
was under the Tuition of the Reverend Mr. 
Ashpool for some Years, where having gone through 
the ordinary School Education, and becoming 
of a proper Age, I was designed by my Parents 
for Business, and placed for a reasonable Time 
with a Master of Writing and Accounts, in order 





to fit me for a trading Life. 

‘In Trade there could not be found a Reverend | 
Master to place me with ; but I was placed with | 
the Son of a Levite, Mr. John Dod, of Fenchurch- | 
Street, London, an exceeding strict Christian of | 
our established Church, and a finished Scholar 
in the Greek and Latin Languages, tho’ a Man | 
in Trade. From him and his Family I found very | 
good and genteel Usage for seven years. [ cannot | 
help mentioning one Event which fell out about | 
the Middle of the Time I was in Mr. Dod’s House. | 
One Dr. Nicholas, an eminent Physician, who 


my Evenings, and often the greatest Part of my 
Nights, in turning over these Books, and reading 
such parts of them as suited best with my Genius: 
This Practice I followed for two or three Years 
in the latter Part of my Time with Mr. Dod, 
which I believe gave me a very disadvantageous 
Turn of Mind, for I could not think of confining 
myself to Business, which probably would have 
raised my Fortune in the World. My Head was 
filled with a confused Mixture of Voyages, Travels, 
Astronomy, Experimental Philosophy, Natural 
History, Painting, Sculpture, and many other 
Things, which gave me an Inclination to visit 
Foreign Parts, in order to convince my Senses of 
some Things, which yet had been only conceived 
by the Mind: So in the Year 1716, regardless 
of Gain, I laid aside all Thoughts of confining 
myself to Business.” 

Edwards’s travels began with a month 
spent in Holland in 1718, after which he 
visited Norway. He travelled through 
France in 1719-20, clad as a vagrant. 
On coming home he made sketches of animals, 
and sold them advantageously. He made 
further travels to Holland in 1731; and in 
1733 was appointed librarian to the Royal 
College of Physicians. He was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society about 1751, 
and made F.S.A. 13 February, 1752. He 
died of cancer at Plaistow in Essex 23 July, 
1773, and is buried in West Ham Church- 
yard. His epitaph is printed in Robson’s 
‘Memoirs,’ p. 26, and is as follows :— 

Here lies interred 
The Body of Geo. Edwards, Esq; F.R.S. 
Who departed this Life the 23d Day of July, 1773, 
Aged 81 Years ; 
Formerly Librarian 
To the Royal College of Physicians 
In which Capacity, 
As well as in private Life, 
He was universally 
And deservedly esteemed. 
His Natural History of Birds 
Will remain 
A lasting Monument of his knowledge 
And ingenuity. 

Edwards’s book was designed to be in four 
parts, but three subsequent volumes ap- 
peared as ‘Gleanings’ (vide supra), and the 
whole work is complete in seven sections. 
The book was issued and sold by himself. 

Vol. I., 1743, contains illustrations of 61 
birds and 2 quadrupeds. It is dedicated to the 
President and Fellows of the Royal College of 
Physicians. 

Vol. II., 1747, has 61 birds and 2 quadrupeds. 
It is dedicated to Sir Hans Sloane, upon whose 
recommendation Edwards had obtained the libra- 
rianship of the Royal College of Physicians. 
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Vol. III., 1750, 59 birds. Dedicated, 


like 


Vol. I., to the President and Fellows of the Royal | 


College of Physicians. 

Vol IV., 1751, 39 birds and 16 serpents, fishes, 
and insects. Dedicated ‘‘ To God.’ The ‘ D.N.B.’ 
states that the whole work was dedicated ‘ to 
God,” but this is an error. 

Vol. V., 1758, 70 birds, fishes, and insects. 
Dedicated to the Trustees of the British Museum. 
At the end of this volume is a facsimile engraving 
of Edwards’s book-plate. 

Vol. VI., 1760, 50 birds. 
Stewart, Earl of Bute. 

Vol. VII., 1763, 85 birds. 
Ferrers. 

The position of Edwards as a naturalist 
and an artist is high. He worthily succeeded 
John Ray and Francis Willughby as an 
authority on natural history. Linnzeus and 


Dedicated to John 
Dedicated to Earl 


Thomas Pennant were his friends; and 
Swainson praised his work highly. Lowndes 


and Brunet speak well of his book, the 
publication of which stimulated ornitholo- 
gical research all over Europe. It was repro- 
duced at Nuremberg and at Amsterdam. 
There was a second London edition in 1805, 
but it is inferior. Peter Brown's ‘ Illustra- 
tions of Zoology,’ 50 coloured plates, London, 
1776, was designed as a supplement to 
Edwards’s book. The descriptions in this 
were mostly written by Pennant. The 
true position of Edwards in the world of 
natural history is best determined by study- 
ing Alfred Newton’s ‘ Dictionary of Birds,’ 
1896, Introduction, pp. 9-10. Edwards’s 
‘Birds’ was reviewed in Gent. Maq., vol. xx. 
pp. 81, 175, 264. See also Monthly Review, 
vol. xxix. p. 221, 

Edwards drew his birds from life, as will 
be seen from the following extract from 
‘Birds,’ vol. i., Preface, p. xvi :— 


“It is time to say something, by way of 
Apology, for the following Descriptions of Birds. 
I_ have been collecting for more than Twenty 
Years, and have been for a good part of the 
Time employ’d by many curious Gentlemen in 
London to draw such rare foreign Birds as they 
were possess’d of, and never neglected to take 
Draughts of them with their Permission, for my 
own Collection ; and having stored up some hun- 
dreds, I shewed them from time to time to curious 
Gentlemen who favour’d me with their Visits, 
and in looking them over several of them have 
told me, that there were many amongst them that 
had not been figured or described by any Author, 
and that it would be worth my while to publish 
them; but I was backward in resolving to do it, 
because I knew not so much of many of the Birds, 
as to know from what Country they came, which 
is very material in Natural History. They 
answer d that as I had taken the Draughts from 
Nature, and that it could be well attested, and 
the like Birds might perhaps never be met with 
again, it was better to preserve the Figures without 
knowing their Countries than not at all. I have 


not had the Advantage of being in the Countries 





out of Europe where any of the Birds I have 
described are found, as some present Writers 
of Natural History have; but I have taken all 
the pains in my Power to make my Descriptions 
as perfect as the nature of the thing will admit 
of.”’ 


In all, Edwards did about 900 sketches, 
and the original drawings for the book were 
sold to Lord Bute before Edwards’s death. 
The Zoological Society appear to have some 
of Edwards’s sketches; and_ reference 
should be made to the Catalogue of Natural 
History Books at South Kensington. The 
B.M. copy of Edwards’s book is a special 
one, coloured by the author, and presented 
by him to Dr. Birch. The volumes _ bear 
the inscription in Edwards's handwriting : 
** Rev. Dr. Birch—Present from his oblig* 
humble servant the author, April 26, 1758 
(this is the date in vol. i.). 

Four years before his death Edwards 
disposed of the quires and plates of his book 
to Robson, the bookseller in New Bond 
Street, as will be seen from the following 
letter, in which should be noticed Edwards’s 
extreme anxiety to maintain a high standard 
of colouring :-— 

College of Physicians, 
Warwick Lane, * 
May 1", 1769. 
To the Nobility, Gentry, and Curious in general. 

Having this day sold and delivered to Mr. 
James Robson, Bookseller, in New Bond Street, 
all the remaining copies of my Natural History, 
in seven volumes quarto, coloured under my own 
immediate inspection, together with all my 
copper-plates, letter-press, and every article in 
my possession relative to it, I have thought it 
a duty incumbent upon me, in justice to the public 
as well as to the purchaser, to declare, that all 
future publications of the said Natural History 
are the sole right and property of Mr. Robson : 
and that my labours may be handed down to 
posterity, with integrity, truth, and exactness, 
I have delivered into his hands a complete set 
of the plates, highly coloured by myself, as @ 
standard to those Artists who may be employed in 
colouring them for the future. 

As the remainder of my life will be spent 
chiefly in retirement, I beg leave to return my 
most grateful acknowledgments to the nobility, 
gentry, and public in general, for all their favours 
and generous support during the tedious Period 
of all my publications ; and I am, with the greatest 
truth and respect, ‘ 

their faithful, and obliged humble servant, 
GEORGE EDWARDS. 


He left a copy of Willughby’s ‘ Orni- 
thology,’ with MS. notes and many curious 
observations. 

Robson speaks 
follows :— 


“‘ Mr. Edwards was of a middle stature, rather 
inclined to corpulence: of a liberal disposition 


of his personality as 
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and a chearful conversation. All his acquaint- 
ance experienced his benevolent temper, and his 
poor neighbours frequently partook of his bounty. 

‘*His diffidence and humility were always 
apparent, and to persons who had a taste for 
studies congenial to his own, he was a most 
entertaining, as well as communicative, com- 
panion.”’—P, 25. 

Edwards, as already mentioned, travelled 
in Europe, but never out of it. In vol. ii. 
of the ‘Birds’ there is given as a final 


illustration a chart of his travels with a | 


full description (pp. 120-21). 
‘** The Curucui of Maregraue,’’ Mr. PENRY 


LEwis’s second drawing, refers to the species | 


Trogon curucui (pronounced Suruquéa). 


Paulus Henricus Gerardus Moehring in his | 2 
s Henricus a “4 life, he was frequently petitioned for charity by 


‘Avium Genera’ (Aurich, Prussia, 1752) 
described the bird as the ‘“‘curucui of Marc- 
graue.”’ The latter name is not, however, 


that of a place, but that of the historian of | 


Brazil, who had in 1648 described this bird 
in his ‘Historia Rerum Naturalium Bra- 
silie,’ latinizing his name as “ Georgius 
Marggravius.” In 1769 Pennant in his 
‘Indian Zoology’ anglicized the word 
* curucui’’ as ‘‘ couroucou.”’ 

It will have been seen how Edwards got 
the birds themselves from which he made 
his drawings. I have shown that vol. vii. 
of the book was dedicated to Earl Ferrers, 
who, when he was Capt. Shirley, had con- 
tributed a number of birds captured by him, 
and intended for Madame de Pompadour’s 
collection. 


Edwards was fortunate in having wealthy | 


and zealous patrons, and vol. vi. of the 
‘Birds’ contains the names of the Duke 
of Richmond, Sir Hans Sloane, Dr. Richard 
Mead, and Martin Folkes. Edwards's own 
account of his visiting Sir Hans Sloane in 
the latter’s last days was too long for in- 
clusion in the ‘D.N.B.,’ but perhaps space 
may be found for it here. It oceurs in the 
sixth volume of the work, Preface, pp. ili 
and iv :— 

“Sir Hans Sloane....employed me, fora great 
number of years, in drawing miniature figures 
of animals, etc. after nature, in water-colours, to 
encrease his very great collection of fine drawings 
by other hands; which drawings are now all 
fixed in the British Museum, for the help and 
information of those in future generations, that 
may be curious or studious in Natural History. 
Sir Hans, in the decline of his life, left London, 
and retired to his manor-house at Chelsea, where 
he resided about fourteen years, before he died. 
After his retirement to Chelsea, he requested 
it as a favour to him (though I embraced his 
request as an honour done to myself) that I 
would visit him every week, in order to divert him, 
for an hour or two, with the common news of 
the town, and with any thing particular that 


should happen amongst his acquaintance of the. 


Royal Society, and other ingenious Gentlemen, 
many of whom I was weekly conversant with ; 
and I seldom missed drinking coffee with him on 
a Saturday, during the whole time of his retire- 
ment at Chelsea. He was so infirm as to be 
wholly confined to his house, except sometimes, 


| though rarely, taking a little air in his garden in 
; @ Wheeled chair ; 


and this confinement made him 
very desirous to see any of his old acquaintance 
to amuse him. He was always strictly careful, 
that I should beat no expense in my journeys from 
London to Chelsea to wait on him, knowing that 
I did not super-abound in the gifts of fortune: 
he would calculate what the expense of coach- 
hire, waterage, or any other little charge that 
might attend on my journeys backward and for- 
ward, would amount to, and would oblige me 
annually to accept of it, though I would willingly 
have declined it. During this latter part of his 


some decayed branches of families of eminent 


| men, late of his acquaintance, who were famous 








for their learned works, etc. which petitions he 
always received, and considered with attention ; 
and, provided they were not found fraudulent, they 
were always answered by his charitable donations : 
he has often desired that I would inquire into the 
merits of such petitioners; and, if found satis- 
factory, he commissioned me to convey his bounty 
to the distressed. 

‘* The last time I saw him, I was greatly sur- 
prised and concerned to find so good a man in 
the agonies of death: this was on the tenth day 
of January, 1753, at four o’clock in the after- 
noon: he died on the eleventh, at four in the 
morning. I continued with him later than any of 
his relations, but was obliged to retire, his last 
agonies being beyond what I could bear; though 
under his pain and weakness of body he seemed to 
retain a great firmness of mind, and resignation 
to the will of God.” 

Various scientific papers written by 
Edwards were reprinted by Robson with his 
so-called ‘Memoirs’ in 1776. At the end 
of this volume there is an index to all the 
birds and beasts described in Edwards’s 
works: ‘The Elements of Fossilology,’ 
attributed to Edwards in the ‘D.N.B.,’ 
was not by him, but by another person of 
the same name. 

Edwards had two sisters, who did not 
long survive him, but died within a few 
hours of each other and were buried together. 
His library was sold in 1774 by James 
Robson as that of ‘‘ a person of distinction.” 

Of portraits there are several. That by 
Dandridge, engraved by Miller, is in vol. v. 
of the ‘ Birds.’ The one by Gosset, also 
engraved by Miller, is from a wax model, 
and in profile. It is in Robson’s ‘ Memoirs.’ 
A, small steel engraving appears in ‘ Lives 
of Illustrious Persons of Great Britain,’ 
1820, plate 60. There are also two vignetted 
heads in the B.M. 

The best account of Edwards is that 
which can be pieced together from his own 
book. Kippis, vol. v. pp. 552-8, gives the 
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longest biography. Robson’s ‘Memoirs’ are 
of little account, but they contain the only 
sketch of Edwards's personal appearance 
(vide supra). Watt gives the fullest list 
of Edwards’s miscellaneous papers, and 
avoids the error of attributing to him the 
‘Elements of Fossilology.’ The new edition 
of ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica’ has a 
few lines upon Edwards, but they are in- 
accurate in some particulars. 
A. L. HumpnHreys. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 

The drawings referred to by Mr. PENRY 
Lewis are evidently the productions of 
George Edwards, F.R.S., who has been 
called “the father of ornithologists.’ He 
was born at Stratford, Essex (then a hamlet 
of West Ham), and died at West Ham. His 
remains were interred in West Ham Church- 
yard, and when resident in the locality some 
20 years ago I made an exhaustive search 
for his grave. Although I believe I exam- 
ined every one of the numerous memorial 
stones, I failed to discover that of George 
Edwards. I recorded my failure in the local 
press, and an interesting letter from Dr. 
Pagenstecher followed. He stated that the 
registers of West Ham contained entries 
of the baptism and burial of Edwards, 
and added — 

“That his grave was marked by a tombstone 
is confirmed by the fact that several of his con- 
temporary antiquaries allude to it in their works. 
It is unfortunate that there are no persons living 
who remember this interesting monument, but 
tradition says that it stood in the south-east 
corner of the churchyard. Many professed anti- 
quaries and others have of late years endeavoured 
to find it, but their efforts have proved un- 
availing.” 

In The Universal Magazine for May, 
1776, appeared a short sketch of the life 
of George Edwards. It is there stated 
that his executors erected a stone over his 
erave “to perpetuate to posterity his skill 
as_an artist,” and the inscription upon it 
follows. Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

[The inscription is that printed by Mr. Hum- 
PHREYS from Robson.] 


The curucui is described in the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
as ‘‘a bird (Trogon curucui) found in Brazil 
and other parts of South America,’ and 
quotations are given dating from 1678. 

‘““Marcgrave ”’ is not the name of a place, 
but that of George Marggraf (1610-44), 
a German naturalist who wrote an illustrated 
account of the plants and animals of Brazil. 
An account of him may be found in the 
‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale.’ 

W. R. B. Pripeavx. 





MILITARY AND NavaL Executions (11 S. 
iv. 8, 57, 98, 157).—Two seamen of the 
French navy were shot the other day 
(9 August) on the polygon of Mourillon at 
Toulon, in the presence of 3,000 soldiers and 
sailors, for the murder of a comrade at 
Ajaccio last January. No precautions seent 
to have been taken, such as those mentioned 
by your correspondents, of loading half of 
the rifles of the firing party with ball, and 
the other half with blank, in order to relieve 
the mental responsibility of the executioners, 
as the sailors of the fleet appeared to be 
anxious to be chosen to avenge their mur- 
dered comrade. On the eve of the execu- 
tion the Toulon correspondent of The 
Figaro wrote :— 

‘* Le Maréchal et Gueguen seront fusillés vers 
trois heures du matin par un peloton de douze 
matelots qui se sont offerts volontairement 
parmi les trente qui avaient été désignés en bloc. 
Ce sont des matelots de la flottille de la défense 
fixe qui ont été désignés, parce que les coupables 
et leur victime appartenaient 4& la défense 
d’ Ajaccio.” 

A somewhat different arrangement was 
followed (perhaps to give a larger number 
of sailors the opportunity of taking part im 
the execution), as will be seen in the follow- 
ing account :— 

“Tl est cinq heures exactement lorsque Le 
Maréchal et Gueguen sont attachés au poteau 
d’exécution. Le greffier lit la sentence. Le 
Maréchal, les yeux bandés, s’est mis 4 genoux. 
Gueguen, resté debout, envoie encore des bouffées 
de fumée. Enfin, la lecture du jugement est 
terminée et Gueguen se laisse bander les yeux. 

‘‘Sur un signe du premier maitre Madi, les 
deux pelotons d’exécution, comptant douze 
hommes chacun, prennent la position du garde & 
vous. A ce moment, Gueguen arrache son 
bandeau. On veut le lui remettre. Il s’y refuse 
et regarde fixement devant lui. 

‘* Le greffier s'est retiré. Un silence effrayant 
régne. Les secondes semblent horriblement 
longues. Le premier maitre abaisse son sabre. 
Un crépitement déchire lair. Les tétes des 
deux condamnés s’inclinent. Le Maréchal a 
encore dans les doigts sa cigarette qu’il a fumeée 
jusqu’au dernier instant.” 

An edifying conversation took place, on 
the subject of this cigarette, between the 
smoker and the priest who attended him, 
during the long progress (which occupied 
nearly an hour) from the Maritime Prison 
to the place of execution—including @ 
row across the harbour: “Il n'y aura 
peut-étre pas de bureau de tabac la-haut ? 
said Le Maréchal. ‘Il y aura quelque 
chose de mieux,” replied the Abbé Bruno. ¥ 

As the bandaging the eyes of persons 
condemned to be shot seems to interest 
some of your correspondents, it may be 
added, in connexion with an _ incident 
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mentioned above, that it was announced 
at Toulon that “ un infirmier du cinquiéme 
dépdt de la flotte a été prié de préparer deux 
bandeaux en toile de fil, de pansement 
double.” 

Military executions, though rare in France, 
are not unfrequent in Algeria, where they are 
sometimes carried out as the penalty of 
offences much less serious than murder. 
Last year a soldier would have been shot 
at Vincennes for an atrocious assassination, 
but for the humanitarian scruples of M. 
Falliéres, the President. Two privates in 
garrison at Melun entered a train with the 
deliberate purpose, as they confessed, o 
murdering a passenger for the sake of robbery. 
They invaded a first-class corridor carriage 


and kicked to death an aged lady, throwing | 


her body on the line after taking her rings 
and her money. The military authorities 
claimed them for trial. The court-martial 
sent one, with inexplicable leniency, to 
penal servitude, and ordered the other to 
be shot. M. Falliéres, to the consternation 
of railway travellers, commuted this sentence 
on the ground that the system of universal 
military service might be rendered unpopu- 
lar if the parents of young men serving under 
the colours thought that their sons might be 
called upon to act as executioners. The 


ease at Toulon shows that reluctance to act | 


in that capacity (which, according to your 
correspondents, gave rise to the practice of 
half of the rifles being loaded with blank) 
has no existence in the French armées de 
terre et mer. J. E. C. Bopiey. 


DEEDS AND ABSTRACTS OF TITLE: 
SOcIETY FOR THEIR PRESERVATION (11 S. iv. 
148).—Old parchment deeds, drafts of deeds, 
abstracts of title, abstracts of wills, &c., 
which are apt to accumulate in solicitors’ 
offices, are received by the Society of Genea- 


logists of London, either for safe-keeping | 


or as free gifts. There is virtually no reser- 
vation as to date, but it is suggested that 
anything of the kind more than, say, fifty 
years old, might very suitably be deposited 
with the Society, rather than be kept use- 
lessly cumbering a modern business office. 
The Society prefers to have them given 
without reservation, so that each docu- 
ment may be sorted into the general collec- 
tion at once, under the principal place to 
which it relates. By a special clause in 


its memorandum of association, however, 
the Society is empowered to form and carry 
on “a permanent or temporary safe depo- 
sitory for....manuscripts,”’ 
indexes to them. 


and to make 


Communications on the subject may be 
addressed to the Secretary of the Committee 
on the Library (Documents), or to myself. 

tEORGE SHERWOOD, Hon. Sec., 
The Society of Genealogists of London. 
227, Strand, W.C. 


I do not know of any Society which 
exists solely for the purpose of preserving 
|old deeds, but I feel sure any local Society 
'would be pleased to take charge of deeds 
relating to its locality. Public libraries 
!eollect deeds; here at Exeter we have 
several hundred deeds, and we should be 
|pleased to take charge of any relating to 
|/Devon, Cornwall, Dorset, and Somerset 
/on the terms mentioned. For genealogical 
| purposes old deeds are of considerable value, 
‘and it is a great pity that so many have 
|been destroyed. | Whenever possible, I 
{rescue them from the pulp mill or the toy- 
|drum maker, which is their usual destina- 
tion. I think 1837 should be the boundary 
mark. H. TAPLeY-SOPER, 

Exeter City Librarian and 
Hon. Sec., Devon and Cornwall Record Soc. 


DEER-LEAPS (11 S. iv. 89, 138, 156).— 
Indications of the deer-leap are still visible 
|on the old boundary of Kidsley Park in the 
| parish of Smalley, Derbyshire (* History and 
Antiquities of Smalley,’ additional volume, 


'by the late Rev. Charles Kerry, p. 43). 

The division between Denby Park and 
| Salterwood, Derbyshire, in the early seven- 
teenth century, was a pale, a great border, 
|and a double ditch. So described in evidence 
/in an action as to the ownership about 
| 1671 or 1672. R. J. Burron. 


Wordsworth’s ‘ Hart-leap Well’ may be 
|added to the instances already chronicled. 
| According to the legend, instinct had im- 
pelled the hunted deer towards the little 
spring on the mountain side, where the 
hunter found it dead with its nostrils at the 
| water :— 
| And climbing up the hill—(it was at least 
Four roods of sheer ascent) Sir Walter found 
oe _— hoof-marks which the hunted 
eas 
| Had left imprinted on the grassy ground. 
| Sir Walter wiped his face, and cried, ‘ Till now 
| Such sight was never seen by human eyes: 
| Three leaps have borne him from this lofty brow 
| Down to the very fountain where he lies.” 
The scene of the poem, about five miles 
| from Richmond, Yorkshire, is distinguished 
| by three pillars, ‘which monuments,” 
|says the poet in his introductory note, 
| ‘do now exist as I have described them.”’ 
THOMAS BAYNE. 
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M‘CLELLAND Famity (11 8S. iv. 69).— 
1. I suggest that M‘Lellan is the spelling 
common in Scotland, while in Ireland the 
form M‘Clelland is more usually met with. 





2. The M‘Clellands of Ulster are, I believe, | 


of the same stock as those of Kirkcudbright. 

3. The Clellands were an old family in 
Scotland, whence was derived the name 
ee meaning son or servant of Clel- 
and. 
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their name is legion. The debate on a 
motion for an account of pensions, 1780, 
with Col. Barie’s tale of Sir Stephen Fox, is 
also useful (21 ‘Parl. Hist.,’ p. 91 ff.). 
GEORGE WHALE. 


GALLERY: JUSTUS 
267, 314, 418).— 
Justus Sustermans was born at Antwerp in 


PORTRAIT IN PITTI 


| 1597, and died at Florence in 1681. Accord- 
ing to Burckhardt (‘Le Cicerone,’ p. 797, 


4. The name Clelland is said to have been | 


a territorial designation taken from an estate 
in Lanarkshire. U. 


* KipKok’”’ (11 S. iv. 150, 176).—The 
word intended is ‘‘ kidcote,’’ for which see 
“N.E.D.,’ and consult the references given 
at 9 S. v. 376, 499. Sir James Murray’s 
earliest instance is 1515, but the word 
occurs from 1433 to 1528 in the publications 


of the Surtees Society, ii. 83; xxx. 26, 
93; liii. 29; Ixxix. 38, 70, 102, 271. See 


also Drake’s ‘ Eboracum,’ 1736, p. 281, and 
Assoc. Archit. Soc. Papers, i. 182. W.C. B. 
[THE REv. R. J. BURTON also thanked for reply.] 


THE Cuckoo AND ITs Catt (11 S. iii. 
486; iv. 30, 75, 96, 135).—I am obliged 
to Mr. DONALD GuwN for his reply. I have 
learnt since from a friend that he has heard 
the cuckoo’s notes in the Himalayas, and 
of another who heard it lower down in the 
Nepaul valley. As this curious bird leads 
a@ life of eternal spring and summer, it 
would be interesting to know if it breeds 
again during its absence from Europe. 

D. K.-T: 


As to the cuckoo outside of Europe, 
asked for by D. KX. T. on p. 96, see Hichens’s 
‘ Holy Land,’ pp. 154-5, which detail finding 
a cuckoo in Syria, though it is rare there. 

ROcKINGHAM. 

Boston, U.S. 


THe Kinc’s  Turnspits: SINECURES 
TEMP. GEORGE III. (11 8. iv. 107, 177).— 
Smr Ernest CLARKE may have difficulty in 
getting a list of sinecures. The best source 
which occurs to me is a study of the reports 
of the Select Committee of 1817, and of the 
Acts of that session abolishing certain offices. 


e histor i ster- | 
_— y of the ofiec of Paymaster | Un gentiluomo della famiglia Pulciani. 


General as revealed in the notorious cases 
of Henry Fox and Rigby (the ‘brazen 
boatswain of the Bloomsbury crew’”’) is 
very suggestive. Horace and other sons of 
Sir Robert Walpole afford some good (or 
bad) examples of sinecures. Then there 


is George Selwyn, “clerk of the irons and 
surveyor of the meltings of the Mint.” 


But 


Paris, 1892), ‘‘ il a passé sa vie a Florence, 
et y a produit cette quantité de portraits 


| excellents qui rappellent parfois Van Dyck 





et plus encore Velasquez.” He was a fellow- 
pupil with Van Dyck under Hendrick van 
Balen, and Court painter to the Medici from 
Cosimo II. to Cosimo III. (?). His works 
are chiefly at Florence. The following list, 
derived from catalogues, is probably not 
impeccable. 
In the Galleria Corsini. 

Portraits : 

Maria Maddalena Macchiavelli. 

Marchese Senatore Filippo Corsini. 

Maria Maddalena d’ Austria. 

Gran duca Cosimo II. de’ Medici. 

Vittoria della Rovere. 

Cristina di Lorena. 

Ferdinando II. de’ Medici. 

Bartolommeo, figlio del Marchese Filippo 

Corsini. 
Picaer Fever, Capo degli Arazzieri de Cosimo 
I 


Cardinale Neri Corsini. 
La Vergine col Bambino Gesti e un Angiolo. 


In the Pitti. 
Portraits : 
Vittoria della Rovere. 
Elia, sopraccomito d’una galera toscana. 
Figlio di Federigo III., re di Danimarea. 
Principe Mattia de’ Medici, 
Canonico Pandolfo Ricasoli. 
Ferdinando II. de’ Medici. 
Ritratto infantile del duca Cosimo III. de’ 
Medici. 
Ritratto maschile. 
Ritratto femminile. 
Margherita, figlia di Cosimo II. 
Ferdinando II. Imperatore d’ Austria. 
Eleonora Gonzaga. 
Santa Famiglia. 
In the Uffizi. 
Principessa Claudia, figlia di Ferdinando I. 
de’ Medici. 
Ferdinando II. de’ Medici’e gliSenatori di Firenze. 
Suo Ritratto. 


Una donna, moglie del Pulciani. 
Santa Margherita. 
Uomo in costume Svizzero. 
Galileo Galilei. 
2 Ritratte infantile. 
In the exhibition of Italian portraits 
collected at the Palazzo Vecchio, as inci- 
dental to the ‘‘ Feste Commemorative del 
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primo Cinquantenario del Regno d'Italia 
proclamato ’’ Marzo—Luglio, 1911, the fol- 
lowing works of Sustermans were exhibited : 


Anna Maria Luisa, elletrice Palatina. 

Francesco Maria de’ Medici, giovanetto. 

Un giovanetto (di Dott. Pio Parmigiani, Piacenza). 

Una dama (attribuito a Sustermans) (Conte 
Piero Capponi, Firenze). 

Il Cardinale Leopoldo de’ Medici, figlio de Cosimo 
II. (Pinacoteca communale di Lucca). 

Il Cardinale Gian Carlo (ditto). 

Giovane dama (ditto). 

Il Marchese Mattias Bartolommei 
Giulia Baldovinetti-Tolomei, Firenze). 

Vittore della Rovere, moglie di Ferdinando II. 
de’ Medici. (Attribuito) (Prof. Andrea 
Batelli, Firenze). 


Geri della Rena (Principe Don Tommaso Corsini, | 


Firenze). 

L’Araziere Pietro Fevére (ditto). 

Vittoria della Rovere in veste di poetessa (Nobil 
Signora Teresa Sinistri Ginoulhiac, Bergamo). 

Il Marchese Mattias Bartolommei (Marchesa 

Matilda Gioli-Bartolommei, Firenze). 

Margherita de’ Medici, figlia di Cosimo II. (Palazzo 
Vecchio). 

Gian Carlo de’ Medici, figlio di Cosimo II. (ditto). 

Anna Maria di Cosimo II., bambina (ditto). 

Il Cardinale Carlo, figlio di Ferdinando I. de’ 
Medici (Villa Reali di Poggio a Caino). 

Ferdinando IT. de’ Medici (ditto). 

Claudia de’ Medici, figlia di Ferdinando II., 
moglie di Leopoldo, Conte del Tirolo (ditto). 

Vittoria della Rovere, moglie di Ferdinando II. 
(ditto). 

Francesco di Cosimo ITI. (ditto). 

Ferdinando II. de’ Medici (ditto). 

Mattias di Cosimo II. (ditto). 

ae a d’ Austria, vedova di Cosimo IT. 
ditto). 

Cristina di Lorena, vedova di Ferdinando I. (ditto). 

Il Cardinale Leopoldo de’ Medici, figlio di Cosimo 
II., giovanetto (ditto). 

Cosimo III. de’ Medici (ditto). 

Mattias di Cosimo II. giovanetto (ditto). 

‘1 Cardinale Pamphily (ditto). 

L’Arciduca Leopoldo, Conte di Tirolo (ditto). 

I] Cardinale Gian Carlo di Cosimo II. giovanetto 
(ditto). 

Margherita de’ Medici, moglie di Odoardo poi 
Farnese, duca di Parma (ditto). 

In addition, but one other portrait by 
Sustermans known to the writer, the 
superb ‘ Duke of Monmouth’ in the Isabella 
Stewart Gardner Collection of Fenway Court, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

There appear to be none of his works at 
Antwerp, or other galleries in Belgium or 
Holland, or in the National Gallery, London. 

T. F. Dwicur. 

La Tour de Peilz, Vaud, Switzerland. 


is 


St. CLEMENT THE PoPrpE AND WyreE- 


MONGERS (11 8S. iv. 147).—The association | 
of St. Clement with an anchor as an instru- | 


ment of martyrdom has led to his being 
chosen as patron of the successors of Tubal 
Cain, ‘‘an instructer [or whetter] of every 
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'and Northern calendar winter began with 
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|artificer in brass and iron.” It was at one 
time the custom to celebrate St. Clement’s 
Day in Woolwich Dockyard by a procession in 
which honour was done to an apprentice 
got up to represent ‘‘Oid Clem,’ much 
begging, drinking, and speechifying being 
|connected with the observance. 
Sr. SwiITHIN. 


The following information may be inter- 
esting. According to Mueller and Mothes’s 
well-known dictionary, in the old German 


St. Clement’s Day, which was marked with 
an anchor as on that day all ships had to 
remain in port. Clement is the patron 
| saint of sailors. L. L. K.. 

| Wasuincton Irvine’s ‘SKETCH-BooK’ 
((11 S. iv. 109, 129, 148, 156).—The song 
ireferred to by Mr. Batston in No. 27 of 
| his quotations, 

An old song made by an aged old pate, 


|has the concluding words of the first line 


annotated by the late W. H. Wills as follows : 

**The owner of which has never been dis- 

covered ” (* Poets’ Wit and Humour,’ p. 16). 
W.B. 


| 40. The sarcophagus of Nekht Heru 
Hebt (circa B.c. 378), now at the British 
| Museum, was formerly identified by Dr. 
| Edward Daniel Clarke as ‘“‘the tomb of 
| Alexander.’ See ‘A Dissertation’ by him 
(1805; also Monthly Magazine, February 
| and August, 1804; Gent. Mag., April, 1822. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


| ‘Grera”’: “ Furrprnca”’ (11 8. iv. 43, 
| 133).—May I suggest to Mr. BROWNBILL 
| that the side-note in the oldest copy of the 
|‘ Tribal Hidage’ is not conclusive evidence ? 
|If the annotator had had first-hand know- 
‘ledge of Ferpinga, he would have known 
the neighbouring districts also, and would 
have annotated all or none. Probably he 
had read Bede's ‘ Hist. Eccles.,’ and assumed 
that Ferpinga was the same as Feppingum, 
the death-place of Bishop Diuma (Bk. III, 
c. xxi). Whether his assumption was right 
or wrong, I am unable to judge; but it is 
evident that, even at the early date of this 
annotation, the ‘Tribal Hidage’ was already 
a mystery and a subject of research. 
A. Moriey DAVIEs. 


Luptow CastLe (11 S. iv. 150).—It is 


probable that the order made in the reign 
of George I. for the unroofing of the Castle, 
though it did not begin the decay of the 
building, yet greatly expedited it. The 
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lead was ordered to be used for Army pur- 
poses, but a great part of it went into other 


channels. The stone and timber were 
used generally for local buildings; and 


much of the fine oak panelling now to be 
seen in many old Ludlow houses doubtless 
came from the Castle. 

The neglect and decay of the Castle began, 
however, much earlier, when in 1688 the 
Court of the Marches was dissolved, and 
the Castle ceased to be the residence of the 
Lord President of the Council of the Marches. 
The last Lord President, the Earl of Maccles- 
field, when he left Ludlow Castle carried 
away “a gold mace, a waggon load of plate, 
and abundance of the best furniture.’ His 
example was no doubt widely followed. 

There is an inventory of the furnishings 
in 1708 still extant. The following list of 
the then contents of the Council Chamber 
may be taken as a specimen of the whole :— 

“Four table boards and frames, 3 green 

carpets, 4 turkey worked chairs whereof 2 are 
broke, 3 leather chairs whereof 1 broke, one 
sconse, 1 cast mortar and iron pestill, one iron 
fender and grate.” 
This speaks eloquently of the plundering 
which must have taken place in the twenty 
years which had elapsed since the dissolu- 
tion of the Court of the Marches. 

Panels bearing the coats of arms are still 
to be seen in the coffee-room of ** The Bull 
Hotel.” 

The curious form of branks (Arch. Journal, 
Xili. 269) is probably the most notable of 
the Castle relics in the local museum. 

Henry THomas WeEyYMAN. 

Ludlow. 


CHARLES CORBETT, BOOKSELLER (11 8. iv. 
148).—See G. E. C.’s ‘Complete Baronetage,’ 
vol. ii, pp. 184-5, where Charles Corbet’s 
assumed descent from Sir Edward, first 
Baronet of Leighton, is given. The name 
is usually spelt with one ¢ except in the case 
of the first Baronet. G. E. C. says that 
the soi-disant Baronet who died in 1808 
was a clerk in a lottery office in London, 
and that his father, who died in 1752, was a 
London bookseller. ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington, 


The baronetcy of Corbet or Corbett of 
Leighton, co. Montgomery (creation of 
20 June, 1642), was claimed by Charles 
Jorbett (the third son of Charles Corbett, 
bookseller), a liveryman of the Stationers’ 
Company and a clerk in Johnson’s Lottery 
Office, 3, Pope’s Head Alley, latterly in 
Change Alley, Cornhill, as descended from 
@ younger son of the first Baronet, Sir 


Edward Corbett. The title became extinet, 
25 September, 1774, by the death of Sir 
Richard Corbett, fourth Baronet, unmarried. 

“Sir” Charles died in very reduced cir- 
cumstances, 16 May, 1808, aged 74 years, 
leaving, with a daughter, Elizabeth Christian 
Robbins Corbett, two sons: Richard, in the 
East India Company’s service, and Thomas, 





| who died 22 May, 1808, in his 38th year, 
| and was buried with his father in St. Anne’s 
|Churehyard, Soho. See ‘Baronetage of 
England,’ 1806, p. 554; Wm. Courthope, 
|‘ Synopsis of the Extinct Baronetage of 
| England,’ 1835, p. 52;  * Monumental 
Inscriptions at St. Anne’s Church, Soho,’ 
1905, p. 25. Danter HIPWELL. 


The baronetcy referred to seems to be that 
of Corbet of Leighton, co. Montgomery, 
|created 20 June, 1642 (No. 398 in the list of 
baronets in Guillim’s ‘Display of Heraldry.’) 
In Courthope’s ‘Extinct Baronetage’ a 
short pedigree is given showing the descent 
'of the title from Sir Edward Corbet, first 
| Baronet, to Sir Richard who died unmarried 
|in 1774, when, according to Courthope, the 
title became extinct. He adds, however, 
this note — 

‘This baronetcy was claimed by Mr. Charles 
Corbet, a clerk in a lottery office in London, as 
descended from a younger son of the Ist bart.: 
he died in very reduced circumstances in May, 
1808, leaving a son Richard, who was in the East 
India Company’s cama 

PRINCESS VICTORIA’S VISIT TO THE MarR- 
QUIS OF ANGLESEY (11 S. iv. 67, 113, 134). 
—The late scholarly Vicar of Wirkham, 
Lancashire—Canon Mason—often told me 
with pride that the Princess Victoria, when 
on this visit, was entrusted for medical care 
to his father, a doctor practising in Car- 
narvon, I believe. Henry BRIERLEY. 

Wigan. 


SyDNEY EDEN. 


THE First PERFORATED PosTAGE STAMPS 
(11 8S. iii, 183, 251).—The blue twopenny 
stamp was the first issued on perforated 
sheets, I feel certain, for I have a vivid 
recollection of one of my father’s pupils 
saying that he had heard that the same plan 
was to be adopted in the case of penny 
stamps. This was in the early fifties. 

EK. L. H. TEw. 

Upham Rectory. 


“J’y suis, JY RESTR”’ (11 S. iv. 44, 94, 
155).—I once saw an engraving (apparently 
reproduced from a painting) ina French 
book or magazine depicting this incident at 
the Malakoff. It represented an English 
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officer, 
the forces attacking the Redan to Mac- 
Mahon, asking “if the latter could hold the 
position “* his men had just stormed. Mac- 
Mahon replies, *‘ Dites a votre général que 
jy suis et que j’y reste.” This is, I believe, 
the generally accepted French version, though 
I have never seen English testimony to its 
accuracy. 


ally freely flung 


sent by the British commander of 
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The historical phrase was natur- | 
at MacMahon when he} 


retained his position as President of the | 


Republic in the later seventies; in fact, 
I believe Tenniel had a Punch cartoon with 
this inscription. i 

CAMPBELL THE ScorrisH GIAntT (11 S. iv. 
130).—In Boase’s ‘Modern English Bio- 
graphy, 1892, vol. i. col. 535, Mr. ADAIR 

Firz-GeERALD will find the following infor- 
mation — 

ts b. Glasgow; came to 
1877: landlord of Duke 
of Wellington public house High bridge, New- 
castle; exhibited himself at Egyptian hall, 

London. «. Newcastle 26 May 1878. 

* NoreE.—He was 76 inches round the breast 
and weighed 52 stone.” 


Campbell, William. 
Neweastle about Nov. 


RALPH THOMAS. 


EMERSON IN ENGLAND (11 S. iv. 69, 115, 
152 rson was in England in 1872, 
for on 13 November he attended (as the 
guest of the late Dean Howson) a meeting 
of the Chester Archeological Society at the 
Old Bishop's Palace, when the late Mr. I. E. 
Ewen read a paper on ‘ Ancient Tapestry.’ 
I was present on the occasion. Mr. Emerson 
seconded a vote of thanks to Bishop Jacob- 
son for presiding, and returned the audience 
thanks for their unexpected kindness to 
him, as a stranger who had the happiness 
that day of seeing Chester for the first time 
and viewing their grandly designed old 
temple, which in its old age, when in ruins 
and crumbling away, was then being 
restored to its best, and more than its best, 
condition—all which was an object very 
charming for a stranger to see. Not only, 
he said, did he experience great happiness 
in meeting the officers of the Cathedral 
and those of the Chester Archeological 
Society, and in renewing an old acquaint- 





466 ; 
| in this subject. 
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My late father (Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
F.S.A.) was then Honorary Secretary of the 
Chester Archeological Soc ‘iety, and at the 
request of the Dean he showed Emerson the 
points of interest in the city ; and there lies 
before me the autograph card of Emerson, 
left with my father in recognition of the 
services rendered to his American visitor. 

T. Cann Hvucues, M.A., F.S.A. 


Lancaster. 





APPARITION AT Prrron, Herts (11 S. iii. 
iv. 33, 134).—I am much interested 
Possibly the following may 


| interest Miss Pollard and your other readers. 





‘The Legitimist Kalendar, 1910,’ contains 
the names of three Gormgs exempted from 
the Acts of Indemnity, viz., George Goring, 
Earl of Norwich, exempted 1651 (England, 
p. 135); George Goring, Lord Goring, his 
son (ditto); and Sir H. Goring, Governor 
of Bristol for King James III. and VILI., 
1722. 

If any one can give further information 
of the Cavalier Goring who was executed 
(place, year, name, &c.), it will be useful 
for the next ‘ Legitimist Kalendar,’ as his 
name ought to appear in the ‘ Martyr Roll 
of Loyalty ’ in that work. 


F. M. A. Mackinnon. 
‘VIR BONUS ES DOCTUS PRUDENS AST 
HAUD TIBI SPIRO” (11 S. iv. 65).—The 
exceedingly rare edition of Sidney’s 
‘ Arcadia ’ published in 1593 has a i 
wholly different from that of the 1590 


edition, and one which Mr. A. W. Pollard 
says was specially made for it. This 1593 
title-page has an emblematic picture of a 
pig and a rosemary shrub with the suggestive 
motto ‘“‘non tibi spiro,” a rather palpable 
declaration that the book was not for every- 
body. This title-page is reproduced in 


| The Universal Review for July, 1889, accom- 
| panying the text of Mr. Pollard’s history of 


| the title-page. 


ance with his good friend the Bishop, but | 


it had given him great pleasure and satis- 
faction to hear the statements made with 
respect to that interesting relic of the 


Cathedral (a tapestry depicting Elymas the | 


sorcerer). 
been most happily spent, and he had great | 


yleasure in seconding the vote just proposed | 297, 
| pass m 


to the Bishop. 


He felt his day in Chester had | of Halley's 


CuHas. A. HERPICH. 

New York. 

**Davip HuGHSON’”’: EDWARD AND DAVID 
PuGu (11S. ii. 89; iv. 70, 116).—Allow me a 
line to say that the street mentioned in the 
last paragraph on p. 71 should be Welk 
Street (not Wall Street), Ruthin. 

W. P. CourtTNEY. 


Dr. EpMonp Hatiey’s MARRIAGE (11 

iv. 85).—Mr. Dantet. HIPWELL’s interesting 
note contains one error. The maiden name 
mother-in-law was Margaret 
| (not Mary) Kinder (cf. 10 8S. viii. 221 ef 


EUGENE F. McPIKe. 
135, Park Row, Chicago. 
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‘La CaRMAGNOLE’: ‘Ca Ira’ (11S. iv. 
27, 158).—‘ La Carmagnole’ is not the regi- 
mental march of the 14th Foot, but *Ca 
Tra,’ another French Revolutionary song. 
The official title of the regiment is the 
Prince of Wales's Own (West Yorkshire 
Regiment). It is curious how much history 
is embodied even in the titles it has borne. 
It is really Kentish in its origin. It was 
raised in 1685, the colonel being Sir 
Edward Hales, Bt., of Woodchurch ; other 
companies were under the command of well- 
known Kentish gentlemen, with head- 
quarters at Canterbury. The colonel became 
a Catholic, but would not resign his com- 
mission, and was prosecuted at Rochester 
assizes. When James II. was attempting 
to escape in disguise to France, and was 
arrested at Faversham, he was accompanied 
by the quartermaster of the regiment, 
Edward Syng, and the colonel, the latter 
being imprisoned in the Tower of London. 
From the outset the grenadier company and 
the drummers wore the White Horse, and 
the motto ‘‘ Nec aspera terrent,’’ which are 
still worn in addition to the Prince of Wales’s 
plume. Till 1751 the regiment was known 
by its colonel’s name. It then became the 
14th Foot, which title it bore till 1782, 
when it became the 14th Bedfordshire. 
The 16th Regiment is now the Bedfordshire, 
but from 1782 to 1809 was the Bucking- 
hamshire Regiment, when it exchanged its 
name for some reason with the 14th. The 
latter retained that title till 1876, when it 
added the Prince of Wales’s Own, which it 
received at Lucknow when new colours were 
presented by the then Prince of Wales 
(Xing Edward VII.). On 1 July, 
title was again altered, and the official 
title as given above adopted. The buff 
facings were succeeded by white ; the shape 
of the cuff was altered from pointed to 


banded ; the royal tiger badges on the collars | 
gave place to the Prince of Wales’s plume ; | 


and ‘*‘ W. York ”’ in white letters replaced the 
brass numeral 14 on the shoulder-straps. 
With regard to ‘Ca Iva,’ the regimental 
- tradition is that it was adopted by express 
command of the Duke of York in conse- 
quence of the incident at Famars; but the 
various traditions differ considerably as to 
why an English band should play such a 
French air, and more than one account is in 
existence as to how the tune was acquired. 
When the regiment was marching through 
Dartford, the populace, I was told by an 
old gentleman, stoned the band; but on an 
explanation being given, the people re- 
sponded with three cheers “to the honour 
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|of the brave soldiers of the 14th who 
fought at Famars.’’ There was an official 
|record of the regiment published in 1845, 
| where the Famars incident is alluded to on 
| pp. 39-40, and its reception at Dartford om 
|p. 53; but the 14th is fortunate in having. 
|a very good history published in 1892 by 
|Capt. H. O'Donnell, who was adjutant. 
|The account given by 8S. W. in his reply is. 
the legend in the family of the colonel who 
commanded at Famars. It is dealt with 
at pp. 58-9; and the Dartford commotion 
at p. 70. The ‘Ca Ira’ is Appendix VII. 
on pp. 369-76. (Fuller information on 
this air will be found in Grove’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Music.’) Capt. O’Donnell’s work 
is very good, and the absence of an index is 
somewhat compensated for by a chrono- 
logical Table of Contents and one of Illustra- 
tions. A. RHODEs. 


Hotes on Books, “Ke. 


Coleridge’s Biographia Epistolaris: being the 
Biographical Supplement of Coleridge’s ‘ Bio- 
graphia Literaria,’ with Additional Letters, &c. 
Edited by A. Turnbull. 2 vols. (Bell & Sons.) 


Mr. TURNBULL has here taken the ‘ Biographical 
Supplement’ of 1847, begun by H. N. Coleridge 
and finished by his widow, and printed, he says, 
‘all the non-copyright letters of Coleridge 
available from other sources....and additional 
biographical matter, explanatory of the letters.’ 
He has thus, he contends, produced “as faith- 
ful a picture of the Poet-Philosopher Coleridge 
as can be got anywhere, for Coleridge always paints 
his own character on his letters. Those desirous 
of a fuller picture may peruse, along with this 
| work, the letters published in the Collection of 
1895, the place of which in the narrative is 
| indicated in foot-notes.”’ 

The expert in the disjecta membra of this fine 
| poet will not be able to praise Mr. Turnbull for 
| the thoroughness of his search for material, and 
| will, we think, be occasionally irritated by the 
comments supplied ; still, the collection has the 
| same kind of vivid interest as the ‘ Biographia 
Literaria’ from its range, its divagations, its 
varieties of style and matter, and, it must be 
added, its picture of a man whose promise was 
so much greater than his performance, great as 
that is now recognized to be in poetry. 

The enunciation of Coleridge’s many religious 
and philosophic theses seems now more ‘amusingly 
pompous than ever, and his recurrent hopes of 
making the public pay for such instruction will 
be amazing to the modern journalist. Looking 
back on his life, we may consider him at least as 
fortunate as he deserved to be, lucky above all 
in such friends as Sir Humphry Davy, James 
Gillman, and Thomas Allsop. But we have no 
desire to utter moral platitudes or patronizing 
comments concerning a great man whose pitiful 
weakness of will was a torment to himself. Besides 
the complaints of the valetudinarian and the 
disappointed writer, there are humorous touches 
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and odd, bright comments vivified by Coleridge’s 
insight—how great at its best all students of 
Shakespeare should know—and judgments of 
and by Coleridge which afford piquant contrasts. 
The comments on Walter Scott are, as is remarked 
in a note, ‘‘ not justifiable,’ and will be ranked 
by the judicious along with the spleen of Carlyle. 
As for Scott’s poetry, a word might have been 
said of the reasons why Coleridge was prejudiced 
against it. Lockhart does not fail to record the 
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coming on board the Belleropkon, to be treated 
as a guest rather than an enemy; and he does 
not take so black a view of Sir Hudson Lowe as 
Lord Rosebery did in ‘The Last Thase.’ He 
does not mince words concerning the murder of the 
Duc d’Fnghien, or, earlier in Napoleon’s career, 
the massacre of prisoners at Acre. In palliation 
of the latter a note quotes military reasons, 


| but, even if these are veracious, ‘‘ no laws of war 


metrical hint taken from the casual recitation by | 
| stuff than in Napoleon, and his wonderful powers 


Sir John Stoddart of the unpublished ‘ Christabel.’ 
Pleasant certainly is Coleridge’s appreciation 
-of the Lambs ; 
had, though of a less elevating character, in the 
poet-philosopher’s relations with the motley 
‘world of society, politics, trade, and literature. 
We find him as ingenious in palliations and 
-excuses as Beethoven when that great master did 
not choose to be bothered with an archducal 
pupil. 
By August Fournier. 
With 


2 vols. 


Napoleon I.: a Biography. 
Translated by Annie Elizabeth Adams. 
an Introduction by H. A. L. Fisher. 
{Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. FisHeER points out in his brief Introduction 

that the author is an Austrian Professor ‘‘ whose 


and there is entertainment to be | 


could justify such an iniquitous deed.’ Ambi- 
tion was surely never made of more heartless 


of attracting people in spite of this are alone sutti- 
cient to show his greatness as a “‘ superman.”’ 

There are formidable Bibliographies provided 
at the end of each volume; two frontisnieces 
which give unusually attractive views of Napoleon, 
and seven maps. 


GEORGE Epwarp CokayNe.—We ought to have 
noticed before the death, on 6 August, of Mr. 
George Edward Cokayne, Clarenceux King of 
Arms. _ He had reached his eighty-seventh year, 
and had a unique experience of heraldry, starting 


| his official work as Rouge Dragon in 1859, and later 


name has long been a household word among | 


those students whose special concern is the lite- 
-rature of the Napoleonic age.’? The book before 
us achieved an immediate success in 1885; but 


‘its present form is an English version of a revision 


in which the great mass of recent research was 
considered, and which appeared in Vienna, 1904-6. 
The translator has done her work very well, a 
fact which Mr. Fisher might have left independent 
critics to diseover. It is pleasant to have in 


holding the positions of Lancaster Herald and 
Norroy King of Arms. ‘G. E. C.’s Complete 
Peerage’ has long held the position of a work of 
prime authority on its subject. But readers of our 
columns do not need to be told of Mr. Cokayne’s 
wonderful knowledge and ready courtesy. The 
last letter he ever dictated was sent to Notes and 
(Queries, and he insisted on not leaving a query 
unanswered in his favourite paper. He was one 
of our oldest contributors, and remarked (10S. xii. 
433) that as early as 1852, in the First Series, he 


| wrote under the signature G. E. Adams, his name 


sound and easy English so readable a work as this. | 


Prof. Fournier, unlike some acadeinic 


nota- | 


bilities, has the gift of putting before the reader | 


clearly and concisely the acts and motives which 
reveal character. His history is, in fact, strong 
in human interest, and, though frequently ‘“‘ docu- 
mented” in foot-notes, gives a narrative which 
can be followed with ease, and is free from the 
infinite complications so dear to the specialist. 
We find, fer instance, revealing accounts of the 
coup @état of 18 and 19 Brumaire, and of Napo- 
dJeon’s life at St. Helena. By his skilful use of 
dctail the author tells us much in a few words. 

With the greatest admiration for Napoleon 

as a general and strategist, Prof. Fournier does 
not hesitate to expose his selfishness and trickery, 
and calls attention to the many discrepancies 
between fact and the Emperor’s rhetoric. ‘To 
plurge France in perpetual war, even with 
glorious results, was hardly patriotic, and 
Napoleon could have indulged as a civilian in his 
inexhaustible zeal for detail. Even at Elba he 
was full of improvements for the island. 

Decided views are expressed on many disputed 
oints, but we have no object*on to this course. 
f there is error, Napoleon himself in his dis- 

torted memoirs has contributed to it. In matters 
of motive certainty can scldom e attained ; 
yet it represents the part of history which is of 
the greatest interest, and the part in which, it 
seems to us, Prof. Fournier particularly dis- 
tinguishes himself. His way of writing, too, 
if not epigrammatic, is agreeably incisive at times. 
He brushes aside easily Napoleon’s claim, after 
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until 1873. 

Reference to the Indexes of the Ninth and Tenth 
Series will show how much valuable matter trom 
his pen enriched our pages. His unequalled grasp 
of family history and genealogy was comhined with 
the modesty which, with the desire to help others, 
is characteristic of the best type of scholar. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


EprrortIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘*The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘‘The Pub. 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

W. T. (‘We left our country for our country’s 
good.”)—From G. Barrington’s prologue when Dr. 
Young’s tragedy ‘The Revenge’ was played by 
convicts at Sydney, New South Wales, in 1796. 


H. C. BAaRNakv.—Forwarded. 








